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Misrepresented 

In his article, ‘Throwing babies out with 
the bathwater’, Ian Donovan asserts, 
without any supporting evidence, that 
Tony Cliff held the “view that the law of 
value, which is the historically specific 
economic law that is fundamental to 
capitalism and drives its specific form of 
exploitation - the extraction of surplus- 
value from the working class and its 
realisation in the market - was absent in 
the USSR” (April 17). 

It is an odd assertion, and one which 
will surprise those who have taken the 
trouble to read Cliff’s writings. In his 
1948 document Cliff wrote that “even if 
tins form of activity of the law of value in 
the Russian economy is very complicated 
and full of deep, internal contradictions, 
the law of value is nevertheless the central 
decisive factor in the movement of the 
Russian economy". In his 1955 book he 
stated: “The law of value is thus seen to 
be the arbiter of the Russian economic 
structure as soon as it is seen in the concrete 
historical situation of today - the anarchic 
world market.” 

Since Donovan actually provides a 
link to Cliff’s book, I assume he has read 
it. So I can only imagine that he has set out 
to summarise and condense a complex 
argument and ended up by stating the exact 
opposite of Cliff’s position. Presumably 
Donovan is thinking of Cliff’s argument 
that “if one examines the relations within 
the Russian economy, abstracting them 
from their relations with the world 
economy, one is bound to conclude 
that the source of the law of value, as 
the motor and regulator of production, 
is not to be found in it. In essence, the 
laws prevailing in the relations between 
the enterprises and between the labourers 
and the employer-state would be no 
different if Russia were one big factory 
managed directly from one centre, and if 
all the labourers received the goods they 
consumed directly, in kind ’ (1948). 

Now Donovan may disagree with 
Cliff’s argument here: that is his absolute 
right. What is not legitimate is to present 
this, which is a stage in Cliff’s argument, 
as though it were his final conclusion. 
For, in abstracting the relations within the 
Russian economy from their relations with 
the world economy, Cliff was carrying out 
a purely hypothetical exercise. No national 
economy, not even Pol Pot’s Cambodia, 
exists in isolation from the world economy. 

Donovan further muddies the waters 
by his reference to “Cliff’s insistence 
that the competition of the USSR and its 
satellite states with the western capitalist 
powers was purely of a military nature, 
not economic”. In fact Cliff’s position 
was quite different: “Hitherto Russia’s 
backwardness has ruled out any question 
of flooding foreign markets with Russian 
goods. On the other hand, Russian 
markets are kept from being flooded 
with foreign goods by the monopoly of 
foreign trade which only military might 
can smash. The combination of these two 
facts till now [Cliff’s emphasis] relegates 
the commercial struggle to a place of 
secondary importance, and gives the 
military struggle pride of place” (1948). 
Hence Cliff did not deny the existence of 
economic competition: he merely saw it 
as secondary at the time of writing, while 
recognising that the situation could change. 

Donovan argues that Daum’s work 
has superior “predictive power” to 
Cliff’s. Perhaps. Cliff hoped that Russian 
state capitalism would be overthrown 
by workers’ revolution, of which the 
Hungarian rising of 1956 was the 
harbinger. He was wrong. But then 
Marxists, from Marx and Lenin onwards, 
have not been too hot at prediction. In 
January 1917 Lenin declared that “we of 
the older generation may not live to see the 
decisive battles of this coming revolution”. 
Lenin’s greatness was not in prediction, but 
in seizing the opportunities presented by an 


unpredicted situation. 

Cliff’s theory doubtless has its 
limitations. All theories are approximations 
to a highly complex and ever-changing 
reality. Stalinism was a new and 
unexpected historical phenomenon, and it 
could scarcely be expected to fit neatly into 
categories developed in the 19th century. 
But serious debate is hindered, not assisted, 
by deliberate misrepresentation. For those 
who want to read what Cliff actually wrote, 
the relevant chapter of his 1948 document 
is at www.marxists.org/archive/cliff/ 
works/1948/stalruss/ch07.htm#s 1 and 
that of his 1955 book at www.marxists. 
org/archive/cliff/works/1955/statecap/ 
ch07.htm. 

Ian Birchall 
email 

Junk theories 

There is no better antidote to the eight 
decades of sterile debate on the left 
on the nature of the Soviet Union 
than an afternoon spent reading the 
Communist manifesto. The relentless 
logic of a relentless historical 
mechanism driven by the development 
of the productive forces leaves little 
room for fanciful theorising. Though 
Marx and Engels toyed briefly and 
sceptically with the possibility that 
the Russian peasant commune might 
provide a direct route to socialism, 
most of what they wrote on Russia, and 
all of what they wrote on everything 
else, leads to a firm ‘Nyet, comrade’. 
By the time Lenin put the finishing 
touches to ‘Capitalism in Russia’, even 
the communalism in the Russian 
commune was dead. 

Being painfully aware of Russia’s 
backwardness, and the ‘iron laws’ such 
conditions impose, the Bolsheviks hoped 
only that an alliance of workers and poor 
peasants could help establish some sort of 
popular and democratic government that 
could foster industrialisation, allow the 
popular classes to organise and educate 
themselves, and lay the foundations for a 
future socialist society. 

The 1917 revolution was not ‘ led’ by the 
Bolshevik Party. A socialist revolution was 
not part of its strategic perspective months 
before October 1917. Tire revolution was 
foisted on the party by a crisis in class 
politics - exacerbated in the extreme by the 
consequences of a disastrous war - which 
could only be resolved either by the bloody 
defeat of the working class or its victory. No- 
one in the Bolshevik Party had expected the 
revolution of February 1917 and from 
July 1917 onwards the Bolsheviks 
were dragged along by a working class 
rebellion in St Petersburg that wanted to 
destroy the existing order. Revolutionaries 
don’t make revolutions: they 
only guide them to target. 

Yes, the Russian Revolution was 
a crime against the basic postulates of 
Marxism that dictate that a society must 
reach a certain level of economic and 
industrial development before socialism 
can become a material reality. True enough. 
But what were the Bolsheviks supposed to 
do in 1917? Let the popular movement be 
cmshed because the historical moment was 
not the right one? Lenin saw the Russian 
Revolution as a ‘holding operation’ until 
the European revolution got underway. 
That the European revolution did not 
materialise is not the Bolsheviks’ fault. 
They did their best in an almost impossible 
situation not of their making. 

Once the material basis for the revolution 
vanished, Russia had only two options. It 
could implode and revert to capitalism by 
being swallowed up by powerful capitalist 
states - or it could degenerate into a brutal 
dictatorship, in which the more powerful 
and the more organised asserted 
themselves. Had the dominant capitalist 
powers not been so engrossed in destroying 
each other between 1917 and 1945, Russia 
would have succumbed to the west. 

It is nonsense - stupid, bourgeois, 
infantile nonsense - to believe that 
‘if Lenin had lived longer’ or ‘if 
Trotsky had triumphed against Stalin’ 
things in the Soviet Union could have 


been any different. It is pathetic how 
readily so many Marxists abandon a 
serious materialist analysis in favour 
of fantasies based on personalities. 
Had Lenin lived, he would have either 
become a dictatorial bureaucrat, as 
many previously honest Bolsheviks had, 
or he would have been eliminated as a 
threat to the emergent dictatorship, as were 
so many others. The descent into a bmtal, 
chaotic dictatorship began under Lenin. He 
identifiedit, and didhis best to counter it. But 
there was nothing he could do about it. 

The same would have occurred 
with Trotsky. Indeed, Trotsky did a 
tremendous and lasting damage to 
Marxism by personalising the nature of 
post-revolutionary Russia. Stalin was not 
the problem: he was the product. There 
was no Stalinism, just another brutal, 
backward state - albeit a large one - trying 
to manage. There was no ‘revolution 
betrayed’. The revolution was defeated 
because the material and strategic basis 
for it - a European revolution - never 
came about. There was never any theory 
of ‘socialism in one country’ - just an 
attempt to make a virtue out of a bad, bad 
situation: an isolated country, struggling to 
be independent, accosted on every side by 
predatory imperialist states. 

All the theories developed by the left 
about the nature of the Soviet Union 
are junk, and mostly self-serving and 
self-satisfied junk. The honourable 
exception is Hillel Ticktin, who rejected 
‘mode of production’ and ‘hybrid social 
formation’ theorising in favour of looking 
at the basics, as a Marxist should. A 
battered, backward, ill-organised nation 
struggling to survive in a vicious world, 
itself turning vicious, managing as best it 
could, until finally it could not manage 
any longer. 

Susil Gupta 
email 

Two theories 

Different revolutionary socialist 
organisations have two distinct 
theories about how to achieve 
socialism, which is reflected by their 
differing strategies on all sorts of 
issues, including defeating austerity. 

The first theory is that revolution 
happens or starts in one country first, which 
inspires the masses in other countries to 
rise up and overthrow their ruling classes 
too. This was the model pursued in Russia 
flowing from the October 1917 revolution, 
but a combination of factors meant it didn’t 
work - Russia being a semi-feudal country 
at the time, about 20 foreign armies invading 
to try to restore capitalism, the naivety ofthe 
Gennan Communist Party, combined with 
the assassinations of Rosa Luxemburg and 
Karl Liebknecht, preventing the revolution 
spreading, and the disastrous decision to 
abolish the Constituent Assembly. 

The second theory is that revolutionary 
movements happen more or less 
simultaneously, either due to a concerted 
mass movement initiated by the masses 
across the world - with the ability of workers 
to withdraw their labour via general strikes 
or, particularly, mass strikes from below, 
as advocated by Rosa Luxemburg - or due 
to another massive global financial crisis, 
such as in the euro zone or a repeat of the 
2007-08 credit crunch. 

I have actually argued for both strategies 
at different times, and I currently think that 
there is no way of knowing how world 
events will develop making either strategy 
better. It is healthy that different socialist 
organisations take different approaches, 
since, if socialists ‘put all of our eggs in 
one basket’, our enemies would change 
strategies to defeat us. 

The two theories are reflected in issues 
such as Scottish and Catalan independence 
- with pretty much all Marxists supporting 
their right to self-determination, but with 
some (including the CPGB) calling 
the approach of the Scottish Socialist 
Party and others advocating Scottish 
independence, including the Radical 
Independence Campaign, ‘left nationalist’. 
They make similar claims about ‘No2EU, 
Yes to Workers’ Rights’, which calls for 


withdrawal from the European Union. 

There was a cynical, opportunist 
argument made by some leaders of 
Scottish Militant Labour, at a conference 
of that organisation in Manchester, when 
arguing in favour of advocating Scottish 
independence, that they needed to do so ‘in 
order to gain the ear of the youth’ (with many 
young people supporting independence at 
that time). From the floor, I spoke about 
Scottish people generally being more 
radical than the UK population as a whole, 
partly due to the poll tax, where Militant’s 
role was significant, with possibilities of a 
capitalist independent Scotland leading to 
the “socialist independent Scotland” the 
SSP argues for, and with the first western 
country to go socialist quickly leading to 
the spread of the revolution across the rest 
of Britain, Europe and the world. I was 
criticised at that conference for proposing 
a ‘stages theory’, such as that of the original 
CPGB, but that doesn’t mean it was wrong! 
Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Trot pox 

Lars T Lih and Ben Lewis have been 
accused of “recycling the Second 
International” in the most recent issue 
of the Spartacists’ self-titled theoretical 
journal. The phrase ‘neo-Kautskyite’ 
carries a lot of baggage with it that 
I’d prefer to leave behind, but I must 
first point out how ironic it is that the 
Spartacist League - quite aware of the 
typical inversion of the word ‘Trotskyist’ 
to ‘Trotskyite’ by Stalinist outfits calling 
for an ‘ ice pick in every Trot’ - still chooses 
to use the same outmoded language. 
While it’s more likely I stand closer to the 
Spartacists than I do to Lih in regards to an 
interpretation ofthe legacy of Bolshevism, 
that’s not the purpose of my letter. 

In regards to the innumerable Trotskyist 
groupings which are performing rapid 
mitosis as I write this (and the pseudo- 
Marxist groupings which think a lowest- 
common-denominator programme is 
the basis for unity and merger talks), 
I was brought to thinking of the ilk of 
those who have labelled Lih and his co¬ 
thinkers Kautskyites. The International 
Bolshevik Tendency, which considers 
itself a propaganda group that more closely 
resembles a flea that will perish when their 
former host does, is led by one Bill Logan, 
labelled a sexual sociopath and monster by 
the Spartacists in documents and articles 
that can be found elsewhere. 

After Logan was expelled and went on 
to found the New Zealand-based Pennanent 
Revolution group, a story goes that he 
and members of the organisation were 
holding a meeting in a pub. In the typical 
‘democratic centralist’ faction, discussion 
raged and decisions were made through a 
showing of hands. This scenario continues 
with Logan raising his hand to vote for a 
resolution, followed by the entire mass 
of the membership raising theirs. Logan, 
however, begins questioning his decision 
and slowly drops his hand back to his side, 
causing the mass of hands to slowly err 
downwards, before Logan decides he was 
right all along and raises his hand again, with 
the mass of subsequent hands once again 
rising to affirm his decision. 

This is faintly reminiscent of how, in his 
novel Infinite jest, David Foster Wallace 
describes an addict who, waiting on his 
provider to either ring him or knock on 
his door, hears them both at once: “and he 
moved first toward the telephone console, 
then over toward his intercom module, then 
convulsively back toward the sounding 
phone, and then tried somehow to move 
toward both at once, finally, so that he 
stood splay-legged, arms wildly out as if 
something’s been flung, splayed, entombed 
between the two sounds, without a thought 
in his head.” 

This mechanism is nothing new in 
tiny sectlets, whether mn by charismatic 
aficionados in the Healy vein or just those 
who detach dialectics from the scientific 
method, making it only graspable by a tiny, 
enlightened leadership. I suppose I should 
get to the point. In regards to Lih’s argument 
that the conception ofthe Leninist vanguard 


party as a strictly disciplined, centralised 
organisation was actually only applicable 
to the period where the Bolsheviks were 
forced underground and should not be 
the model for revolutionary organisation 
today, I ask what proponents of his 
research assume an abstract, forthcoming 
revolutionary situation will look like. With 
the prostration of most of the Second 
International organisations before the war 
drive, was the Bolshevik opposition to this 
not a political distillation that assisted in 
making possible the inception of the world’s 
first workers’ state? 

We know the bourgeoisie finds no 
situation which it cannot weasel out of. 
Thus, if a broader party today were based 
more on the merits of early German social 
democracy, as Lih and many in the CPGB 
infer Lenin vehemently defended, does it not 
flow from experience that eventually we as 
revolutionaries will be forced underground 
if we seek eventual reprieve from the sting 
of the armed state apparatus? In regards to 
this, we’ve all seen the hands go up and 
down in support of cult leaders and this 
gets us nowhere. However, keeping hands 
in the room just for the sake of broadness 
doesn’t seem to have much in common 
with steeling fighters against this system. 
I’d prefer not to put a pox on every house 
in this argument. 

Corey Ansel 
email 

Co-op options 

I agree with much of Paul Demarty’s 
article on the Cooperative Group 
(‘Circling the drain’, April 17). The 
main weakness was its failure to actually 
suggest a course of action for Marxists to 
take in response to the situation. 

First, to take issue with one point that 
Paul makes. He says: “They are a proven 
defensive tactic on the part of the working 
class, against the monopolistic and 
immiserating tendencies of capitalism.” 

But it is as a defensive tactic that the 
weakness of co-ops is illustrated. The 
idea of a co-op as a means of combating 
unequal distribution was a concept of 
Bernstein, and was rightly criticised by 
RosaLuxembuig, in Refomi or revolution, 
on that basis. So long as co-ops, like trade 
unions or reformist political parties, are 
seen only as defensive rather than offensive 
weapons, the working class will be unable 
to move forwards because, as Marx 
showed, the unequal distribution is merely 
a function of unequal ownership of the 
means of production. It is no more possible 
to remedy that by defensive action by co¬ 
ops, than it is by attempts to raise wages, 
or to redistribute wealth and income via 
the tax and benefits system. 

That is why Marx and the First 
International advocated producer co-ops 
rather than retail co-ops, for instance. 
Marx wrote: “We recommend to the 
working men to embark in cooperative 
production rather than in cooperative 
stores. The latter touch but the surface of 
the present economical system; the fonner 
attacks its groundwork.” 

In the programme he wrote for the 
International, his and Engels’ closest 
collaborator, Ernest Jones, wrote to 
the co-op conference on behalf of the 
International, advocating the establishment 
of a large co-op federation: “A national 
fund thus established, would, in all 
probability, be a large one - and place a 
great power in the hands of the association. 
Persecution would be far more difficult. 
Now each society stands isolated, and is 
attacked in detail by the combined forces 
of monopoly - then to touch one would 
be to touch all. The national centralisation 
of popular power and popular wealth 
(not its local centralisation), is the secret 
of success. Then restrictive political laws 
would be far more difficult, for they would 
encounter a gigantic union, instead of a 
disorganised body.” 

In other words, the worker-owned 
producer co-op directly posits worker- 
owned properly in opposition to capitalist 
property. It implies the kind of class- 
against-class struggle that Paul rightly 
says the economists, with their emphasis 
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on trade union struggle and its extension 
into the political sphere, can never rise to. 
That struggle, as Marx rightly describes in 
his ‘Inaugural address to the International’, 
leads inexorably to a political struggle 
waged by the workers’ party, backed up 
by the other workers’ organisations, to 
defeat the inevitable attempts of capital to 
limit the growth of the workers’ property. 

The development of worker-owned 
property in opposition to capitalist property 
is the basic element ofthe class struggle, just 
as the development of bourgeois property 
within feudalism was the basic element 
of the class struggle of the bourgeoisie 
against feudal relations. It is the material 
foundation upon which the economic and 
social strength of the revolutionary class is 
built, and out ofwhich the ideas for the new 
society are developed; it is the groundwork 
upon which the organs ofthe new workers’ 
state are built, and the workers’ democracy 
is developed in opposition to those of the 
bourgeoisie. 

But Paul is right to point to the fact 
that the problems of the Co-op mirror the 
problems of bureaucracy, etc, that bedevil 
the rest of the labour movement. Indeed 
the degeneration of the Co-op has much 
in common with the degeneration of the 
defonned workers’ states. It’s for that reason 
that I have suggested that what is required 
in the Co-op is a political revolution. The 
starting point is that the trade unions and 
wider labour movement, as part of the 
current calls for restructuring, should 
demand that the Co-op be transformed 
into a worker-owned, rather than member- 
owned, co-op. The former requires that 
the workers participate in its internal 
democracy and incentivises them to do so 
in a way that a member-owned co-op, or 
state-owned enterprise, never can. But, as 
part of that, we also need to bring all of the 
cooperative organisations together into a 
single federation, preferably across Europe, 
in the way Marx and Jones suggested. 

I would also caution against Paul’s cool 
response to the trade unions’ attempts to 
control pension funds. My only concern 
here is that it’s an attempt to control without 
ownership. The trade unions need to be 
waging a campaign for workers’ pension 
funds, which total around £800 billion, 
to be brought legally under the workers’ 
ownership and control, rather than the 
ownership of capital and the control of 
the banks, as at present. 

In Capital volume 3, Marx wrote: “The 
capitalist stock companies, as much as the 
cooperative factories, should be considered 
as transitional fonns from the capitalist 
mode of production to the associated 
one, with the only distinction that the 
antagonism is resolved negatively in the 
one and positively in the other.” 

He saw workers using credit to extend 
their ownership and control of both on a 
national scale. We should not fail to use 
the resources already in our pension funds 
to short-circuit that process. If we look at 
the Mondragon Co-op workers’ pension 
fund, for example, we find that it provides 
an average pension of around £ 13,500 per 
annum. Not only is that far in excess of the 
state pension in Britain, despite the fact 
that wages are generally lower in Spain, 
but it is around four times the supposed 
gold-plated pension of a state-capitalist 
sector worker in Britain. The reason is 
that the fonner is under the ownership 
and control of the workers themselves. 
In Britain ownership and control is in the 
hands of capital and its state. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Scab role 

The presentation in the Weekly Worker of 
my paper to the Critique conference on 
April 12 was evidently unclear - my fault - 
since comrade Yassamine Mather’s report 
missed the main points of it (‘Imperialism, 
war and crisis’, April 17). These were, 
first, that a section of the leadership of the 
Social Democratic Party of Germany left 
(not just sections of the right and centre) 
went over to the ‘Victory to Germany’ 
position in autumn 1914; second, that 
these people - Alexander Parvus, Max 
Beer, Heinrich Cunow, Paul Lensch, 
Konrad Haenisch - had been to a greater or 
lesser extent critics of imperialism before 


the war. My paper sought to explain why 
they made this scab mistake. 

On the one hand, in their pre-war 
writing on imperialism, this group had 
the merit of not underplaying the role of 
British imperialism, as Kautsky did. But 
on the other hand. Parvus, who probably 
led the turn to pro-Germanism, had in 
1908-10 developed rejection of the SPD 
centre’s line as ‘passive’, but also of 
Luxemburg’s political mass-strike line as 
unrealistic. He counterposed to both lines 
the alternative of putting ‘socialisation’ 
(ie, nationalisations) first and democracy 
second, and of exploiting the likely war 
with this aim. In August 1914 he argued 
that, once war broke out, there could be (to 
use modem terminology) no ‘third camp’, 
but the working class would have to 
choose one side or the other, and German 
victory would be historically progressive 
relative to Entente victory, which would 
involve the victory of tsarism. 

Lensch went on to argue that the British 
empire was the main problem in the world 
economy (probably true, but the US, not 
Germany, was to break it up) and he and 
Haenisch promoted the war planning 
measures of the German kaiser regime as 
Kriegssozialismus (‘war socialism’). Here 
Parvus’s proposal to deprioritise issues of 
democracy in favour of ‘ socialisation’ had 
its ugly fruit. But the core of all the group’s 
argument was tire absolute necessity of 
taking one side or the other in any war. If 
this is conceded, it is probably true that the 
central powers looked more ‘progressive’ 
than the Entente. 

Those who will not learn from history 
are condemned to repeat it. Refusal to 
read Parvus and co’s arguments on the 
ground of their scab role has led large 
sections of the modem left to repeat their 
fundamental errors, both on undemocratic 
nationalisations and on wars. 

Mike Macnair 
Oxford 

Money counts 

With only a few hours’ notice, about 50 
people turned up at Sheffield’s St Paul’s 
Hotel to protest at the national launch of 
the UK Independence Party’s election 
campaign on April 22. 

Unfortunately, the small rally displayed 
not so much the chauvinism of Ukip, but 
the political confusion of the Socialist 
Workers Party - and its inability to organise 
any kind of decent or imaginative protest. 
Yes, there was little time to organise, but 
surely somebody could have brought a 
megaphone. People just generally milled 
around, chatting to each other. Some 
ventured inside the hotel, a few screaming 
abuse at the attendees of the launch (well 
over 500 people); others tried to get tickets 
for the meeting. 

The SWP brought some rather strange 
posters, demanding “Ukip, go home”. 
Apparently, so I’m told, this was a clever 
way of “throwing their own slogans back 
at them”. No, it actually confused SWP 
members. One of them screamed at Ukip 
supporters to “get out of Sheffield”. “I’m 
from Sheffield, idiot,” came the prompt 
riposte. (The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
held up equally eccentric, homemade 
posters, declaring that ‘ Ukip hate women’ ’.) 
And, of course, there were a few obligatory 
shouts of “Racist scum!” There are 
undoubtedly many racist members of Ukip, 
but their programme is plain and simple 
national chauvinism. 

For Ukip anybody rich enough is 
welcome to enter Britain - the colour of 
their skin does not matter. Nigel Farage, 
a real class fighter, only discriminates 
against the poor. Weekly Worker supporter 
Lee Rock challenged Farage in the actual 
launch meeting. He read out a point from 
Ukip’s election leaflet: “Immigrants must 
financially support themselves and their 
dependents for five years. This means 
private health insurance, private education 
and private housing.” 

A similar position is, of course, held 
by that old stalwart of the left, George 
Galloway. In a notorious article back 
in 2004, he demanded “controlled 
immigration”. He wrote that “we should 
publish an economic-social-demographic 
plan for population growth based on a points 
system and our own needs’ ’. He also felt that 


“every country must have control of its own 
borders - no-one serious is advocating the 
scrapping of immigration controls” (see 
Weekly Worker February 24 2004). Farage 
only wants to let rich people in; Galloway 
only wants to let those in who do jobs that 
nobody else wants to do. Funnily enough, 
Galloway far better expresses the needs of 
capital than that oddball, Farage. 

The SWP, playing foot soldiers to 
Galloway at the time in Respect, certainly 
agreed with him and fought tooth and nail 
against all attempts by the CPGB to add 
the fight against immigration controls to 
Respect’s manifesto. Left Unity, on the 
other hand, whose ruling clique is far 
to the right of the SWP, does not have a 
Bonapartist figure to please and adopted 
a policy of open borders at its first policy 
conference in March (while rejecting many 
other demands that we “just can’t sell out 
there”, as the aspiring Labour MP, Salman 
Shaheen, put it at conference). 

In Sheffield, Farage did - from his 
perspective - a decent enough job trying to 
answer comrade Rock. (Farage, it must be 
said, is an excellent speaker. He joked that 
‘ bve should sign up David Moyes. After all, 
he got Manchester United out of Europe - 
maybe he could do the same for Britain.”) 
He said he wanted to copy the examples of 
Australia and America, which “don’t just 
let everybody in”. 

But when comrade Rock heckled, 
“What about private schools? Who in this 
room can afford to send their kids to private 
school for five years?”, he was promptly 
escorted to the door by not one, not two, 
but four burly security guards. 

Tina Becker 
Sheffield 

Levellers 

Imperative for the workers’ movement, 
for any serious movement, is the defence 
of past gains. When capitalists use 
neoliberalism, including mass immigration, 
as a conscious weapon to discipline 
workers and drive living standards down, 
workers should defend their standard of 
living by resisting mass immigration. 

Alan Johnstone argues that, if 
workers defend themselves against mass 
immigration and ‘hold the fort’ against 
newcomers, they instigate class divisions 
(Letters,April 17).Alan overlooks that it’s in 
the nature ofthe class struggle that workers 
must defend the ground we’ve conquered 
when capitalists use other workers to 
undermine class gains. Even successful 
strikes would be impossible if workers 
heededAlan’s advice not to claim ‘firsthere’ 
rights. When workers win a strike, if they 
followed Alan’s philosophy, they wouldn’t 
obj ect if the boss fires some ofthem to make 
greater profit by hiring replacements. They 
wouldreason, ‘Whatgreaterrighthaveltoa 
higher wage than a hungry fellow worker?’ 
Even within the group of strike victors, there 
will likely be ‘prejudice’ favouring those 
longest holding the job: unions demand 
seniority rights for ‘first here’ workers. 

Alan sees in immigration restrictions 
a contradiction to the socialist policy of 
opposing invidious discrimination, but 
socialists should defend a right to equal 
treatment for citizens as a bourgeois- 
democratic right, whereas abolishing nation- 
states is a socialist task. The premature 
(anarchist) demand for open borders 
under capitalism means that working class 
conquests, won within national borders, 
should be surrendered. 

The open borders demand substitutes 
moralism for strategy; it bespeaks a deep 
confusion about the requirements of 
proletarian morality. The logic of ‘don’t 
defend the fort’ is that world revolution 
should mean immediate international 
levelling. How to justify a higher national 
standard of living against immediate 
international redistribution, when you defy 
human nature by demanding that workers 
avoid becoming losers? Open borderists will 
never explain to workers why international 
revolution doesn’t entail the immediate 
levelling of wages. They’ll want to know. 
Holding on to what you have is a driving 
force for revolution: matters have changed 
since Marx said workers have nothing to 
lose but their chains. 

Stephen Diamond 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 27: No forum. 

Sunday May 4, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 1, chapter 33, ‘The modem theory of colonisation’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Still the enemy within 

Friday April 25, 7pm: Discussion on miners’ strike, Friends Meeting 
House, Clarendon Street, Nottingham NG1. Speakers: Seamas Milne, 
Harry Paterson, Joyce Sheppard , Keith Stanley and Bianca Todd. 

£2/£l on the door. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk/events. 

Reinstate Lee Rock 

Monday April 28, 8am: Demonstration for victimised trade union 
rep Lee Rock, outside Sheffield employment tribunal office, 14 East 
Parade, Sheffield SI. 

Organised by PCS DWP Sheffield: http://pcsdwpsheffield.wordpress.com. 

International Workers Memorial Day 

Monday April 28: Nationwide events: ‘Mourn for the dead, fight for 
the living’. 

TUC list of local and national events: www.tuc.org.uk/workplace- 
issues/health-and-safety/workers-memorial-day-28-april-2014. 

New scramble for Africa? 

Wednesday April 30, 7pm: Meeting, 25 Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London WC 1. 

Organised by World Development Movement: www.wdm.org.uk. 

Remember the miners’ strike 

Thursday May 1,7:30pm: Debate, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. £9 (£7 concessions). Speakers: Seumas 
Milne, Arthur Scargill, Ewa Jasiewicz and Owen Jones. Chaired by 
Dawn Foster. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Worker Cooperative weekend 

Friday May 2 to Sunday May 4: Worker cooperators go camping, 
Lodge Hill Residential Centre, 

London Road, Pulborough, West Sussex. 

Organised by Cooperatives UK: john.atherton@uk.coop. 

Story of the Tolpuddle Martyrs 

Friday May 2, 8pm: Discussion, Nottingham Arts Theatre, George 
Street, Nottingham NG1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly Nottingham: 
www.facebook.com/PeoplesAssemblyNottingham. 

Protest in a digital age 

Wednesday May 7, 7.30pm: Discussion of politics and social 
media, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. £9 (£7 
concessions). Speakers include: Symon Hill, Jamie Bartlett, plus 
representatives from Occupy and UK Uncut. 

Organised by Bishopsgate Institute: www.bishopsgate.org.uk. 

Unite the Resistance Scotland 

Saturday May 10,12 noon to 5pm: Trade unionists against austerity, 
Renfield St Stephens Church, 

260 Bath Street, Glasgow G2. £5 waged, £3 unwaged. 

Organised by Unite the Resistance: www.uniteresist.org. 

Socialist films 

Sunday May 11, 11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton Way, 
London Wl. Iciar Bollain’s Even the rain (Spain, 104 minutes) and 
Hertfordshire Citizens Advice Bureaus’ What is a scam? (UK, 2 
minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: 
www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Target British Gas 

Monday May 12, 12 noon: Noisy protest at British Gas shareholders 
meeting, Queen Elizabeth II conference centre, Broad Sanctuary, 
London W1. 

Organised by Fuel Poverty Action: www.fuelpovertyaction.org.uk. 

Capitalism needs war 

Sunday May 18, 11.30am to 5.30pm: Free school on World War I, 

88 Fleet Street, London EC4. Sessions on: ‘World War I’s relevance 
today and why capitalism needs war’; ‘Mutinies, women’s protests 
and revolutions’; ‘Countering Cameron’s commemorations’; ‘Putin, 
Ukraine and war today?’ 

Organised by The Real WWI: www.therealwwl.wordpress.com. 

Benn’s alternative to austerity 

Saturday May 31, 2pm: Meeting to celebrate Tony Benn’s vision 
for society, Brighton Community Centre, North Road, Brighton BN1. 
Speakers: Jeremy Corbyn MP; Nancy Platts, Labour candidate for 
Brighton Kemptown; Steve Yandell, RMT; Robb Johnson with protest 
songs. 

Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

The people united 

Saturday June 21,1pm: National demonstration. Assemble BBC HQ, 
Portland Place, London Wl, for march to parliament. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Vote Tusc, vote left 

In the absence of Labour anti-cuts candidates, Peter Manson calls for critical support for the left in next 
month’s local elections 



Critical vote 


A s comrades will know, this year 
the Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition has been attempting 
to nominate as many candidates as 
possible for the May 22 local elections 
in England and Wales. Tusc, set up and 
mainly built by the Socialist Party 
in England and Wales, is aiming to 
stand at least 625 candidates - the 
figure representing 15% of contested 
seats that it believes would meet the 
BBC “threshold” for “fair coverage” 
of the elections. Its website appeals 
for “every trade unionist, anti-cuts 
campaigner, community activist and 
all those who want to see an alternative 
to the establishment parties to become 
a Tusc candidate”. 1 On April 17, it 
was announced that 554 candidates 
had been nominated, and it is likely 
Tusc will have got pretty close to the 
target by the time nominations close 
on April 24. 

All this is very encouraging: it 
is a completely valid tactic to put 
up as many candidates as possible, 
irrespective of their local standing 
or political experience. The aim 
ought to be to let large numbers of 
working class voters know that an 
opposition exists to the bourgeois 
agenda of cuts and austerity - the 
winning of a big vote, if it happened, 
should be regarded as a bonus. 
Elowever, this new policy stands in 
sharp contrast to what the SPEW 
leadership consistently told the 
CPGB, when we offered to stand 
our own candidates under the Tusc 
umbrella back in 2010, when the 
coalition was formed to contest the 
general election. Then we were told 
that this was impossible, since the 
CPGB had no “social weight” (unlike 
SPEW, of course). 

It has to be said, though, that had 
the CPGB been permitted to stand as 
Tusc our manifesto would have been 
rather different from those on offer 
from our fellow Tusc candidates. It 
goes without saying that we would 
have signed up to Tusc’s “local election 
platform”, which is “a supplement to 
the core policy statement” agreed in 
2010. This is perfectly supportable, 
with its commitments to “oppose 
all cuts”, “refuse to implement the 
bedroom tax”, “support all workers’ 
struggles”, “reject increases in council 
tax, rent and service charges”, “vote 
against privatisation” and “use all the 
legal powers available to councils” to 
uphold such policies. 2 

However, these are essentially 
defensive, reactive, trade union-type 
policies, utterly bereft of the positive 
alternative that we ought to be putting 
before workers. They are actually far 
more ‘moderate’ than those put forward 
by SPEW’s comrades contesting the 
May 7 general election in South Africa. 
There the Workers and Socialist Party 
(Wasp) is putting forward a full 
programme for (national) socialism 
- even though Wasp, like Tusc, is 
supposed to be the beginning of a 
‘broad’ workers’ party embracing all 
who want to stand in defence of the 
working class. 3 

In contrast to the vast majority of 
Tusc candidates, the CPGB believes that 
our task is primarily one of propaganda 
- of beginning the long process of 
winning workers to the programme 
of Marxism, socialist internationalism 
and communism. As I have said, that 
does not mean abandoning workers 
to the current austerity assault. But it 
does mean going far beyond defensive 
demands by putting before voters 
our vision of the positive, long-term 


working class alternative. 

Low-key SWP 

One group that, unlike the CPGB, 
has been allowed to participate 
in Tusc from the beginning is the 
Socialist Workers Party. However, 
its participation is, as ever, rather 
low-key. It is standing just a token 
number of candidates, including 
Maxine Bowler (Sheffield), Jenny 
Sutton (Haringey) and Mark Krantz 
(Manchester). SWP members will 
only be out canvassing for Tusc in 
those wards where their own comrades 
are standing. 

Take a look at the latest Party 
Notes - the internal bulletin for SWP 
members - and you will see why. The 
April 22 edition 4 makes absolutely 
clear that the main priority for the SWP 
in the lead-up to May 22 is the ‘ Stand 
Up to Ukip’ campaign. Comrades 
are supposed to turn up at all the 
meetings organised in support of the 
UK Independence Party’s European 
Union election campaign in order to 
expose Ukip’s anti-migrant “racism”. 
Comrades in the North West region, 
however, are to focus on defeating the 
British National Party’s Nick Griffin, 
who is seeking re-election as an MEP. 

Party Notes begins with all that and 
only gets round to mentioning the local 
elections and Tusc more than halfway 
into the bulletin. 

Exactly the opposite is the case when 
it comes to SPEW’s priorities. Despite 
the fact that two of its comrades - Dave 
Nellist and Roger Bannister - are 
heading the lists of the left-nationalist 
No2EU campaign in the Euro elections 
(in the West Midlands and North West 
respectively), No2EU merits hardly 
a mention in The Socialist or on the 
SPEW website. Mind you, this year’s 
No2EU campaign has not even been 
launched yet, it seems. I reported two 


weeks ago that no No2EU candidates 
had been announced, 5 and that remains 
the case, as I write. In fact, the already 
neglected No2EU website 6 has not 
even been updated since then. 

And comrades Nellist and Bannister 
are obviously putting much more effort 
into Tusc, for whom they are also 
candidates. The former is trying to 
regain his seat for Socialist Alternative 
(SPEW’s electoral name) in Coventry 
St Michael’s, while the latter is a Tusc 
candidate in Liverpool Kirkdale. Other 
prominent SPEW candidates are Clive 
Heemskerk in Tower Hamlets, Judy 
Beishon in Hackney, fonner councillor 
Chris Flood in Lewisham, Nancy Taafie 
in Waltham Forest and sitting Tusc 
councillor Joe Robinson (Maltby). 

Comrade Robinson won a surprise 
seat on Maltby council in a by-election 
a year ago, but I fear that, this time 
around, the local Labour machine will 
be rather better organised. Another 
(non-SPEW) sitting councillor trying 
to retain his seat for Tusc is Keith 
Morrell, who was one of the two 
councillors expelled from the Labour 
Party in Southampton for opposing 
cuts and subsequently joined Tusc. 
The other, Don Thomas, is not up for 
re-election this time. 

The list of Tusc candidates includes 
54 RMT members, including assistant 
general secretary Steve Hedley - a 
former SPEW member, of course - in 
Newham. And while a small number 
of local Left Unity groups have 
decided to stand candidates in the local 
elections, some are doing so under 
the Tusc umbrella. Pete McLaren in 
Rugby and Will McMahon in Barnet 
fall into this category. 

Apart from Tusc and LU (the latter 
on a much smaller scale, obviously), 
the Socialist Labour Party is making its 
usual ‘reappearance’, if that is the right 
word, come election time. The SLP 


website implies it will be contesting 
some council seats in England, but 
there are no further details. This time, 
it seems, its electoral intervention 
will be the most modest yet - for 
instance, it seems to be contesting 
the Euro elections in Wales only - 
again if its website is anything to go 
by (admittedly, that is no guarantee 
of accuracy, since it is hardly ever 
updated nowadays). 

Neither the Workers Revolutionary 
Party nor the Socialist Equality Party 
appear to be contesting the local 
elections - although the SEP is standing 
a slate of eight candidates in the EU 
elections in the North West region. 

Recommendations 

When it comes to the council 
elections, the recommendation of the 
CPGB is straightforward. Our first 
priority is to vote for any anti-cuts 
Labour candidate - if you can find 
one (and if he or she has not been 
expelled first). By ‘anti-cuts’ we 
mean a candidate who commits to 
voting against all cutbacks to council 
services and amenities that will impact 
negatively on the working class. 

It is important to offer our support 
for those in the Labour Party who 
still actively identify with our class 
and are prepared to make such a stand, 
however token - although it has to be 
said that the right is for the moment in 
such firm control that such comrades 
are unlikely to make it onto the 
ballot paper, even if their local party 
nominates them. 

Secondly, we will offer critical 
support to all other working class 
anti-cuts candidates - in practice, 
Tusc and Left Unity. But if a candidate 
from the SLP or some other small left 
group happens to be standing in your 
ward, and in the absence of a Labour 
anti-cuts candidate, then, of course, 


they too should be supported (we can 
safely assume that electoral clashes 
between left candidates will be very 
rare indeed). 

In respect of the Euro elections, 
however, things are not so easy. 
Where are the supportable working 
class candidates? The CPGB will 
not be offering even critical support 
to No2EU, standing as it is on a 
regressive platform of British left 
nationalism. 7 And it seems that the 
Scottish left nationalists of Solidarity 
and the Scottish Socialist Party will not 
be contesting north of the border. So 
that leaves the SLP in Wales and the 
SEP in the North West (sorry if I have 
missed anyone else). 

Elsewhere, it comes down to a 
choice between voting Labour - even 
though it is a certainty that there will 
be no anti-cuts candidates on the 
party’s lists - and spoiling your ballot. 
Speaking personally (the CPGB’s 
Provisional Central Committee has yet 
to make a decision), I think the latter 
choice wins hands down. 

In my view there is no pressing need 
to vote for one set of austerity merchants 
over and above the others. True, Labour 
remains a bourgeois workers’ party and 
a critical (or even extremely critical) 
vote for its candidates should always 
be considered among our options, but 
in this case there is nothing at all to be 
gained from such a tactic, as far as I 
can see • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.tusc.org.uk/policy. 

2. Ibid. 

3. For my commentary on Wasp, see ‘SACP 
plumbs the depths’, April 17. 

4. www.swp.org.uk/party-notes. 

5. ‘Back into our shells’, April 10. 

6. www.no2eu.com. 

7.See ‘Back into our shells’, April 10. 
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Political clarity first 



Vote Communist Platform 


L eft Unity has been forced to 
rerun a number of its internal 
elections - some because of 
errors made by its overworked central 
volunteers and others because not 
enough candidates came forward the 
first time around. Though ballot papers 
for these elections were supposed to 
be distributed via email on Monday 
April 21, there was no sign of them 
in people’s in-boxes until late on 
Tuesday April 22. Perhaps more 
disruptive, however, was the fact that 
the candidate’s names and statements 
were similarly tardy in appearing on 
the LU website. 

Like other problems that have 
beset the organisation’s functioning, 
all of this is down to cock-up, not 
conspiracy. But it does underline 
once again that this still small 
organisation, having saddled itself 
with a complicated constitution 
- one that assumes a much larger 
organisation with intricately combined 
sections, that is able to meet binding 
constitutional obligations on gender 
quotas, regional representations and 
so on - is having to gallop to stay still. 

The Communist Platform of LU 
is putting forward candidates in three 
regions and their statements below 
are reproduced from the tendency’s 
website. 1 It is important to underline 
that our intention in this is to continue 
and hopefully deepen the debate that 
started in some branches and - to 
a limited extent, nationally - on the 
key political principles Left Unity 
should base itself on. To aid this, 
we consciously steered clear of 
regions where we anticipated there 
may be uncontested elections - first 
and foremost, we want political 
clarification through debate and 
demarcation, not seats. 

We are not sniffy about votes either, 
however. We urge comrades to support 
the Com Plat candidates if they are 
standing in your region. Send more 
comrades to join platform supporter 
Yassamine Mather, who was directly 


elected to the LU national council in 
the first set of elections. 2 

Mark Fischer 

Notes 

1.http://communistplatform.org.uk. 

2.See Peter Manson’s report, Weekly Worker 
April 4. 

Tina Becker 

Yorkshire and Humberside (one 
place - must be a woman) 

I am standing because: 

• Other parts of the region should be 
represented (the other two reps are 
from West Yorkshire). 

• There should be a better flow of 
information. I would produce detailed 
minutes of meetings. 

I hope Left Unity will become: 

• a pole of attraction for new layers of 
the working class. 

• a mass socialist party that openly 
seeks to bring about the end of 
capitalism and its replacement by the 
rule of the working class. 

• an organisation that helps to unite 
the existing left, as our division is 
weakening our forces and many 
people are put off from joining yet 
‘another sect’. 

• an organisation where different 
views are welcome and openly 
debated and where we don’t split 
up branches along political lines (as 
happened in Leeds). 

If elected to the national committee, I 
would in particular campaign for: 

• All LU bodies to be thoroughly 
democratic and accountable. The open 
exchange of the various ideas in front 
of the working class. 

• In order for the working class to take 
over the running of society, we need 
extreme democracy: annual elections, 
the abolition of the monarchy, the 
House of Lords, the secret state 
apparatus, etc. 

• As an immigrant myself (who’s 
spent most of her adult life in Britain), 
I believe LU should actively campaign 
for everybody to have the right to 
live and work wherever they choose 


and participate fully on all levels of 
society. 

• The reworking of the complex and 
contradictory constitution and the 
replacement of the proposed ‘safe 
space’ policy with a simpler code of 
conduct. 

About me: 

• I live in Sheffield, work as a 
journalist and have an eight-month- 
old daughter (probably the youngest 
person at both LU conferences!). 

• I am a founder member of Hands Off 
the People of Iran, which campaigns 
against war and sanctions and is in 
solidarity with the people of Iran, 
against the theocracy. 

• I am a member of the NUJ and 
the German Die Linke party and a 
supporter of the Communist Platform 
in Left Unity. 

Laurie McCauley 

North West (four places) 

As a member of the CPGB and Left 
Unity’s Communist Platfonn, I believe 
Left Unity really should aim to unite 
the fragments of the far left in Britain. 
As opposed to reheated Labourism, 
which faces stiff competition, it is the 
inspirational and thoroughly realistic 
ideas of Marxism which have the 
capability of creating a new mass 
party of the working class. Left Unity 
must take a principled stand in terms 
of internationalism and opposition 
to British constitutionalism, and 
champion far-reaching democratic 
demands. 

I oppose the proposed ‘safe spaces’ 
policy. The whole ‘safe spaces’ concept 
is infantilising and will leave members 
disarmed when it comes to debates in 
the wider world. It can also quickly 
lead to its opposite - being used as a 
cover for politically motivated witch¬ 
hunts. LU should have a short code of 
conduct, and strive for a comradely 
and democratic culture. But frank 
and sometimes sharp debates are a 
necessary part of such a democratic 
culture, and may on occasion involve 


hurt feelings. Being able to strongly 
disagree - without splitting away in 
a huff, or invoking legislation on 
politeness - has to become ingrained 
in LU’s culture. 

I am a strong supporter of Left 
Unity standing its own candidates in 
elections and have some experience 
in this area. The growth of reaction 
will only be undercut if the left puts 
forward a positive alternative. We 
should look to develop comrades 
politically- emphasising all-round 
development, not just sending people 
into hyper-leafleting mode. LU should 
be looking to grow, but to do so 
sustainably. 

After a rushed and hectic conference, 
I would push strongly for more political 
debate in LU at both branch, and open 
public meetings. When bourgeois 
politicians openly criticise their party 
leaderships in the press, it looks 
increasingly ludicrous when the left 
avoids, or at worst clamps down on, 
the open expression of differences. It 
is crucial that LU examines the failures 
of the left in the 20th century if it is to 
avoid a repetition. 

Emily Orford 

London (three places - must be 
women) 

As a member of the Communist 
Platform in Left Unity, I propose 
we adopt a minimum-maximum 
programme, which is twofold in its 
attack. Firstly it maps out a practical 
and realistic set of demands for 
the working class under capitalism 
in order to achieve a level of 
consciousness that is needed to 
challenge the oppressing classes 
successfully. This includes supporting 
and championing all oppressed 
sections of the class, and raising 
living standards far beyond what the 
EU promises. It also means unity of 
the class, and the abolition of national 
borders with the aim of the creating a 
united socialist Europe. 

Secondly, the programme provides a 


vision of a new society that could exist 
if capitalism is abolished, a society 
created by the majority class, which 
is vital if we are to remain focused on 
our collective goal. Ultimately this 
class would abolish itself, leading to 
a truly equal society. 

I see Left Unity’s role in this battle 
as crucial, for if we are to achieve 
these demands, the left must establish 
a coherent counterargument to the 
neoliberal consensus which exists in 
Britain’s ruling class today. This must 
be based on a truly democratically 
formed programme that is anti- 
bureaucratic, clear in its message and 
revolutionary in its aims. 

Emily Orford is a member of 
Lambeth Left Unity, and of the 
Communist Platform. She has been 
active in revolutionary politics from 
a young age, has written for various 
leftwing publications, and currently 
works for a radical publishing house 
in Highgate. She lives in Streatham. 

Sarah McDonald 

London (three places - must be 
women) 

Having been active on the left for over 
15 years, in Scotland and in London, I 
have consistently fought for working 
class unity across Britain as part of 
the struggle for the greatest voluntary 
unity of people, in Europe and beyond. 

As an internationalist, I oppose 
all immigration controls and am for 
the free movement of people. As a 
Marxist, I oppose all imperialist wars 
and recognise that war is a product of 
class society; war and the potential for 
war will only end with the end of class 
society itself, and therefore I have no 
illusions in bodies such as the United 
Nations delivering peace. 

I believe that human liberation can 
only be achieved through a society 
based on the principle of ‘From each 
according to their abilities; to each 
according to their needs’. It is not our 
job to manage capitalism, but to fight 
for its overthrow • 
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MINERS’ GREAT STRIKE 



No politics, please • ‘official’ communists 


Crisis of leadership 


The miners’ Great Strike 
of 1984-85 sharpened and 
accelerated the crisis of the 
Communist Party of Great 
Britain - at that time still the 
largest and overwhelmingly 
the most influential of the 
organisations standing to the left 
of Labour and claiming some 
form of historical continuity 
with 1917 . In the same issue of 
the monthly The Leninist that 
carried the front page call to 
arms below (June 9 1984 ), we 
reported that the meeting of the 
party’s executive committee of 
May 12-13 had revealed a “crisis 


of leadership”. 

The party’s industrial 
organiser, the hapless Pete 
Carter, had told the assembled 
opportunists that “any projection 
of the strike as a political strike 
aimed at bringing down the 
government will be of no help to 
the miners - quite the reverse”. 
Instead, it had to wrap itself in 
red, white and blue and call for 
“the defence of miners’jobs and 
the coal industry as a valuable 
national asset”. 

The determined militancy and 
political sweep of the miners’ 
epic battle was soon to deliver 


a bluntly negative verdict on 
the efficacy of timidly reformist 
analyses like Carter’s. The 
course of the strike was also to 
expose the pretentions of the 
majority of the revolutionary 
groups and sects that stood 
outside the party, claiming to 
have programmes that offered 
in practice a real alternative to 
those of the various strands of 
‘official communism’. 

The small group of mostly 
young communists who produced 
The Leninist decided to go ‘back 
to basics’ via a critical engagement 
with the work of the CPGB during 


the 1926 General Strike. With 
some important caveats, we were 
to find this a very fruitful approach 
- one which broke us out of our 
isolation to a certain extent and 
made our publication a relatively 
influential and widely read one 
amongst some of the very best 
militants. 

However, let us not be 
too mean-spirited about the 
members of the CPGB EC 
at that May 1984 gathering. 
Miserable, mendacious and 
treacherous opportunists (and 
useless to the working class) 
though they were, they were 


ruthless factional manoeuverers. 
The same meeting that had the 
stomach to sit through Carter’s 
Eurocommunist bleating decided 
that The Leninist was beyond 
the pale and decided to ban it 
from party outlets, and prohibit 
party members from selling 
or contributing to it. This, we 
wrote, was a “great compliment” 
- in the faction-ridden CPGB of 
the day, we produced the “only 
journal that seriously opposes 
[the leadership] ideologically 
and politically” and was 
consequently the only one to 
receive such treatment. 


Strike back with the miners 


W hat section of the working 
class has not suffered under 
the Tories? Not only has 
the lid been put on wages, but speed- 
ups have been imposed and rights 
curtailed. What is more, millions 
have found themselves thrown out of 
work and indeed millions of youth, 
especially black youth, have never had 
any steady employment. 

There has been resistance, in a few 
cases moderately successful, but often 
our trade union organisations have 
proved ineffective against a determined 
capitalist class. 1 Even when the union 
leaders have not taken on the role of 
trouble-shooters, and intermediaries 
bargaining away our jobs, our rights 
and our conditions, long-drawn-out 
strike after long-drawn-out strike 2 
has apparently seen no substantial 
tangible gain for the workers at the end 
of the day. What is so for employed 
workers is a thousand times truer 
for the unemployed; two People’s 


March For Jobs and a damp squib 
of a Jobs Express have not only seen 
unemployment continue its upward 
spiral, but no permanent unemployed 
workers’ movement is in sight. 3 

Now 1984 is witnessing a decisive 
confrontation between the fully 
prepared and equipped forces of 
the state and the miners, the most 
militant and important section of the 
working class. Thatcher is banking on 
the work she has done since her first 
term - in defeating one section of the 
workers after another, in introducing 
draconian anti-trade union laws, in 
weakening bargaining power and 
morale by creating a massive pool of 
unemployment - seeing the miners 
defeated. At first it seemed that the last 
Labour government’s introduction of 
productivity schemes, which set one 
pit and one area against another, would 
do the trick by itself. 4 

But, as the strike gained momentum, 
this hope has faded in the face of bitter 


determination by the majority of NUM 
members to win unity in their own ranks, 
and see the strike to victory. There is 
still a long way to go; the miners know 
this, they also know that it is only by 
winning genuine solidarity from other 
unions and by rallying the mass of 
workers to their cause that victory can 
be gained over MacGregor’s 5 National 
Coal Board and the state forces that 
stand behind him. 

Standing by the 
miners 

Standing by the miners is not only 
a question of basic working class 
morality: it is also a matter of very 
immediate interest. For, if we let 
the miners go down to defeat, the 
capitalist class will follow it up by a 
sustained assault on all our wages and 
conditions - have no doubt about this. 

It is because of this that all militants 
and all class-conscious workers 


should be arguing not just the case 
for a solidarity levy for the miners, 
but should be winning sections now 
prepared for a struggle with their own 
employers to coordinate their fight 
with the miners, to fight for a united 
workers’ front on pay and jobs, and 
against all anti-trade union laws across 
a whole series of industries, from the 
healthworkers to the teachers, from the 
carworkers to the gasworkers, from 
the printworkers to the waterworkers. 
We must link our struggles, coordinate 
our claims, develop a movement that 
will not only see every pit on strike, 
but also a whole range of industries 
- car plants, docks, railways, power 
stations and steelworks. Such a strike 
wave would unquestionably bring the 
now arrogant Iron Lady to her knees 
and have her begging for mercy. 

But to wait for the trade union 
leaders to do this would be to wait 
till judgement day; the vast majority 
of them have no stomach for such a 


class-struggle perspective; they aim 
for class peace, not class war; their 
politics, lifestyle and outlook is that 
of the negotiator and the compromiser, 
not the single-minded proletarian 
fighter our class needs today. Because 
of this we must start to organise 
independently of them; in this the 
miners themselves have already 
given a clear lead. In Lancashire, and 
above all in Nottinghamshire, militant 
minorities have organised themselves 
for the strike. The effect has been 
dramatic: rightwing leaders such as Sid 
Vincent and Ray Chadburn have begun 
to talk of the need for an all-out strike 
and to demand that their non-striking 
members “get off their knees and act 
like bloody men”. 

Of course we all know that this 
is just talk; at the first opportunity 
they will run for negotiations and 
surrender; 6 that is why the militant 
rank and file must keep and build 
their own structures. In the same way 
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workers in other unions must organise 
independently of the leaders if we 
are to go for a concerted, organised 
offensive against the bosses and their 
government, if leadership talk of 
solidarity with the miners is to lead to 
meaningful actions of solidarity. 

Militants must link up at all 
levels. They can begin this by 
building miners’ support committees 
in all the towns and cities; these 
bodies should draw in all working 
class organisations and be based on 
elected, recallable delegates from 
trade union branches, shop stewards’ 
committees, unemployed groups, 
miners’ wives and working class 
political organisations. They should 
organise speaking tours for miners, 
publish local bulletins, collect money 
and get the Co-op to provide large 
amounts of free food and supplies 
for the miners. On the basis of close 
coordination with the miners, the 
miners’ support committees should 
take the lead in forming workers’ 
defence corps, 7 consisting above all 
of unemployed workers and strikers. 

These workers’ defence corps are 
with every day becoming more and 
more needed: just look at the picket 
lines, where massed but untrained, 
undrilled and unequipped miners 
have had to face disciplined squads 
of police, recently including mounted 
police to charge unprotected pickets. 
Workers’ defence squads would ensure 
that picketing could be peacefully 
conducted, that picket lines are 
respected and that police interference 
is rebuffed. 

Miners’ support committees must 
also be built across sectional and 
trade union divisions in workplaces, 
in factories, in offices and in mills. 
They can be used to collect money 
and initiate solidarity actions for the 
miners. Miners’ support committees 
should also be formed by workers in 
the media - papers, TV and radio - and 
in this way the foul propaganda which 
is pouring forth against the miners 
can be blocked. They should take a 
lead from the Daily Express printers, 
who demanded a right of reply for 
the National Union of Mineworkers. 
But we should go one step further and 
demand that no propaganda against 
the miners shall be written, printed or 
broadcast by trade union members. 

For a general 
strike 

For a rolling strike wave to be really 
effective, if it is not simply to exhaust 
itself, it must be combined with the 
fight for a general strike. There can be 
no doubt that at present the only body 
that can call such a strike is the general 
council of the Trade Union Congress. 
Now all class-conscious workers 
know the role it played in conniving 
with the last Labour government to 
drive down real wages through the 
social contract, the disgraceful sell-out 
it perpetrated over the steelworkers, 
the train drivers and most recently 
the printworkers, but to think we 
can ignore the TUC would be a fatal 
mistake. We must force the TUC to 
call a general strike and then fight to 
run the strike ourselves, fighting all 
TUC moves towards betrayal. 

Arthur Scargill has so far been 
right to avoid TUC ‘aid’. Fie no doubt 
reckons that Len Murray, 8 despite (or 
maybe because of) his announced early 
retirement, might well be determined 
on an act of ‘solidarity ’ with the miners 
like 1926, when his predecessors 
perpetrated the sell-out of sell-outs. But 
it was not only the Len Murrays, David 
Basnetts, and Alistair Grahams of 1926 
- J H Thomas, JR Clynes and Walter 
Citrine - who sold the General Strike 
down the river; leading left reformists 
like AA Purcell, John Bromley and 
George Flicks refused to prepare, stood 
passive during the strike and then did 
absolutely nothing to stop the betrayal. 9 
Are today’s left reformists like Ray 
Buckton, Ron Todd and Jimmy Knapp 


any different? Unfortunately, we 
sincerely fear not. What about Arthur 
Scargill himself? Fie is undoubtedly 
outstanding compared with other trade 
union leaders, including the leftwing 
ones. Fie refused to bow to anti- 
Soviet hysteria over Solidarity where 
others, including Communist Party 
members, collapsed. 10 What is more, 
he has visibly itched to lead a militant 
struggle and confront the Tories. 

Well, his predecessor in 1926, A J 
Cook, was also outstanding compared 
with the trade union leaders of his time. 
Although he was a founder member 
of the CPGB, he soon dropped out 
and, despite claiming that he had “no 
major differences” with the party, he 
was in truth far more of a syndicalist 
than a communist. Despite his often 
tireless fight on behalf of the miners 
and his championing of leftwing 
causes, when the General Strike was 
betrayed he could not break from the 
TUC general council and therefore 
engaged in secret negotiations for a 
return to work behind the backs and 
against the wishes of the miners. Fie 
also refused to countenance CPGB- 
initiated demands for an enquiry into 
the TUC sell-out, and at the close of 
1926 he struck an agreement with 
Walter Citrine against the supporters 
of the CPGB and the National 
Minority Movement. 11 

Like Cook, Arthur Scargill has 
clear syndicalistic tendencies; brilliant, 
exciting and dynamic when compared 
with the grey, gutless reformism of most 
trade union leaders, but nonetheless 
flawed. Scargill is prepared to turn to 
the militant rank and file for votes for 
flying pickets, but is he prepared to 
mobilise the rank and file against the 
right wing in his own union, let alone in 
others? Is he prepared to see the NUM 
transformed from its present rather 
rambling, Gothic, federalistic structure 
into a class-fighting, industrial union, 
controlled by the rank and file? Is he 
prepared to see his and all other full¬ 
time positions in the NUM subject 
to recall, put up for regular election, 
with officials’ pay equalling that of 
the average faceworker? Above all, is 
he prepared to see control of today’s 
strike exercised by the militant rank 
and file? Only to the extent he does 
should militants give him support, 
all the while remembering the motto 
coined by James Larkin, that great 
leader of the militant Irish working 
class, to ‘never trust leaders’. 

The miners’ strike is undoubtedly 
political as well as economic, and as 
such it concerns the working class 
as a whole. We must have no truck 
with the rotten theory and practice 
of dividing working class struggles 
into watertight economic and political 
compartments. It is the role of a 
Communist Party to mobilise the 


greatest possible concentration of 
forces to strike with the miners, to 
deepen and extend the struggle to 
show with every turn of events that it 
is political, that total victory can only 
be won if this is recognised, and that 
the struggle is given a consciously 
anti-capitalist direction • 

Notes 

1. See the James Marshall article, ‘Britain: before 
and after the election’ from The Leninist No5 
(August 1983), republished in Weekly Worker 
February 27 2014, for analysis of the class- 
struggle balance of forces immediately prior to the 
miners’ strike. 

2. For example, the steel strike of 1980. Despite 
the treachery of the union leadership, the rank 
and file’s determination assured that the strike 
was bitter and protracted. It lasted 13 long weeks, 
but, despite the mass picketing, solidarity strikes 
from private-sector steelworkers and widespread 
sympathy from the working class, the strike col¬ 
lapsed and the steelworkers’ ranks were decimated 
- between 1979 and 1982 the workforce was cut 
by 52%. 

3. The Peoples March for Jobs stunts (1981 and 
83) were launched by the leadership of the CPGB 
and supported by the TUC and Labour Party. The 
craven and class-collaborationist ethos informing 
the initiative was eloquently captured by the 
Eurocommunist industrial organiser of the time, 
Pete Carter, when he defined the target audience 
as ranging from “bishops to brickies, from non- 
Thatcherite Tories to revolutionary socialists” 
{Morning Star March 25 1983). 

4. The 1977 ‘area incentive scheme’ ended the 
unifying principle of the national day wage for 
miners and - as Dave Douglass wrote in a recent 
review for the Weekly Worker - it broke the 
“paper-thin unity of the national union” (‘Mili¬ 
tants and scabs’, April 10). 

5. The bitter defeat of the steelworkers’ strike was 
something of a dress rehearsal for what was to 
follow and - appropriately enough - was presided 
over by the same man. As the jobs massacre really 
gathered pace, British Steel Corporation chairman 
Sir Charles Villiers was replaced by the American, 
Ian MacGregor, later to become head of the NCB. 

6. For Ray Chadbum’s rather more honourable 
record in the subsequent strike as it unfolded, see 
Harry Paterson’s letter {Weekly Worker March 20). 

7. The ‘ultra-left’ CPGB and the Communist Plat¬ 
form it supports has become something of a “bug¬ 
bear” for some comrades in Left Unity. For these 
trends, our collective insanity took most colourful 
form in our motion on a workers’ militia, submit¬ 
ted to the March 29 LU policy conference. Here 
is a Notts miner - part of the 100-strong workers’ 
defence unit that was to be organised by rank- 
and-file miners as the strike wore on - explaining 
its political rationality and practicality: “[We] 
deployed tactics including sabotage, terrorising of 
individual strike-breakers and the destruction of 
NCB and personal property ... It were war. Plain 
and simple ... They smashed up our cars and told 
lies about us in court. Our families were intimi¬ 
dated, harassed and beaten up. The coppers, scabs, 
media, government and the Coal Board thought it 
was OK to steal our funds; stop benefits to starve 
us back to work. So why shouldn’t we fight fire 
with fire?” (quoted by Harry Paterson in Look 
back in anger: the miners 'strike in Nottingham¬ 
shire 30 years on Nottingham 2014). 

8. Lionel Murray - later Baron Murray of Epping 
Forest OBE (August 2 1922-May 20 2004) - be¬ 
came general secretary of the TUC in 1973. 

9. We are working to put this series on the miners’ 
Great Strike online, where more comprehensive 
notes - including potted biographies of political 
and trade union figures - will be featured. 

10 Scargill had denounced Solidamosc as “anti¬ 
socialist” - a correct characterisation that had 
brought a whirlwind of denunciation down on 
his head. 

11. The National Minority Movement was set 
up by the Communist Party in 1924 to organise 
militant rank-and-file trade unionists. 


Fighting fund 

You can do it! 


D onations to our April fund 
continue to come in at a steady 
rate and we look on track to reach 
our £ 1,500 monthly target. But we 
still need £304 in just seven days, 
so now is not the time to sit back 
complacently! 

As comrade RF wrote in the 
letter accompanying his £20, “I 
know you don’t hear from me 
much, but that doesn’t mean I don’t 
appreciate what you do.” And that 
cheque of his proved it. He was 
actually the only one to make use 
of snail mail for their contribution 
this week, although two comrades 
- DS (£10) and DT (£5) - clicked 
on our ‘Make a donation’ button 
online. Mind you, they were two 
out of 12,109 internet readers, so 
that’s not exactly a high proportion. 
But, as usual, the largest part 


of this week’s income came from 
those regular donors and their 
monthly (sometimes quarterly) 
standing orders. They accounted 
for no less than £345 of that £380. 
And what they donate varies 
enormously - from the many who 
pay £5 or £10 regular as clockwork 
to comrades who come up with a 
three-figure sum every month! 

Yes, they really make sure that 
their paper has the cash to keep 
going, even though we sometimes 
don’t quite make the full £1,500 
we need. But this month I’m sure 
we will. £304 in seven days? You 
can do it • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Communist Party books 



■ Fantastic reality 

A political examination of the main Abrahamic religions. Both origins 
and historic developments are thoroughly explored. 

£15/€18 

■ On colonialism 

Karl Kautsky’s 1898 essays on colonialism with a critical introduction 
by Mike Macnair. 

£6/07 

■ Head to head in Halle 

Grigory Zinoviev’s marathon speech to the historic October 1920 
congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party. Introductory essays 
by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih. 

£14/€16 

■ Revolutionary strategy 

Marxism and the challenge of left unity. Mike Macnair critically exam¬ 
ines the strategic ideas of Marxists since Marx and Engels. 

£7.99/09.50 

■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class must engage with Europe in a 
revolutionary way. 

£5.00/07.50 

■ Which road? 

Jack Conrad critiques the programmes of ‘official communism’ and the 
Militant Tendency. 

£6.95/011 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the USSR from the rise of Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the 1991 collapse. 

£6.95/011 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 

£4.95/07.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? 

Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue. 

£4.95/07.50 

Buy all books for £50/C70 or 3 for 2 (cheapest book free) 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of (please indicate): 


Fantastic reality □ 

On colonialism □ 

Head to head in Halle □ 

Revolutionary strategy □ 

Remaking Europe □ 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€L 

Name_ 

Address _ 

Email_ 

Pease return to CPGB address 
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SECULARISM 


Cameron decides to do god 

Regardless of whether Britain is a ‘Christian country’ or not, says Eddie Ford, communists fight for the 
separation of church and state 



Get evangelical 


A lastair Campbell famously 
said that the Blair government 
“didn’t do god”, implying that it 
was a rather vulgar American habit to 
allow religious convictions to set your 
political agenda. 

Of course, this is not entirely true. 
Tony ‘his holiness’ Blair shared prayers 
with George Bush just before the Iraq war 
(nothing like a bit of divine guidance) and 
was a devout Anglican - until he became 
an even more devout Catholic. Under 
his watch we had an explosion of faith 
schools, accounting for about one third 
of the 20,000 state-funded schools in 
England - including those that regarded 
creationism as a legitimate ‘theory’ 
and hence should have a place on the 
curriculum. Gordon Brown never tired 
of reminding us that his moral rectitude 
was inherited from his upstanding father, 
John Ebenezer Brown, a minister of the 
Church of Scotland. 

But it was certainly the case that 
Blair himself tended to eschew public 
pronunciations on matters concerning 
faith or theological doctrine - perhaps 
anxious not to upset the applecart in 
the multicultural and institutionally 
anti-racist UK. Most British politicians 
appear to be agnostically inclined or 
‘soft’ non-believers like Ed Miliband 
and Nick Clegg - atheists who bend 
over backwards so as not to offend 
religious sensibilities. And up until 
now most had more or less assumed 
the same about David Cameron. Sure, 
he went to church now and again - 
but only because that is what a Tory 
politician has to be seen doing, not due 
to any deep religious commitment. 

Indeed, Cameron had previously 
stated that his faith was “like reception 
for Magic FM in the Chilterns” - it 
“sort of comes and goes”. Colleagues 
who have known him since he entered 
parliament have told journalists that 
they had never heard him talk about 
religion or god - but he sometimes 
called the department of work 
and pensions the “department of 
worship and prayer”, a presumably 
uncomplimentary reference to the 
avowed Christian faith of Iain Duncan 
Smith, the secretary of state, and Steve 
Webb, the pensions minister. Cameron, 
it seemed, just did not do god. 

Get over it 

Not any more, however. Over the 
Easter period many were surprised, 
if not slightly astonished - especially 
in the liberal commentariat - with 
a succession of statements that 
portrayed him as a man of faith, 
driven by the spiritual teachings of 
Christianity. Almost a proselytiser. 

It would be a mistake though to 
think that this came like a bolt from 
the blue. At the beginning of 2012, 
baroness Warsi - then the Tory Party 
co-chairwoman and the first Muslim 
to serve in a cabinet - warned that 
British society was suffocating under 
a rising tide of “militant secularisation” 
that “sidelined”, “marginalised” and 
“downgraded” religion in the public 
sphere. Instead, she argued, Britain 
and Europe as a whole needs to become 
“more confident” about Christianity. 
Then only a few weeks ago Eric Pickles, 
the local government and communities 
secretary, sternly told “militant atheists” 
that they should “get over it” and accept 
that Britain is a “Christian nation” that 
has an established church (he changed 
the law in 2012 to ensure that English 
parish councils could not face legal 
challenges for including prayers in 
public meetings). 1 

Anyhow, Cameron on April 9 at his 
Easter reception in Downing Street 
declared that his ‘big society’ agenda 


(thought long dead) had actually been 
“invented” by Jesus 2,000 years ago 

- so naturally the prime minister was 
just carrying on his good work - and 
invited his audience to think of him 
as a “giant Dyno-Rod” trying to clear 
the moral drains. 2 He also claimed, 
without presenting any evidence, 
that Christianity is now the “most 
persecuted religion around the world”. 

We then had, of course, Cameron’s 
rambling and largely incoherent April 
16 article in the Church Times? Here, 
like baroness Warsi, he exhorted us to 
be “more confident” about Britain’s 
status as a “Christian country”, “more 
ambitious” about expanding the role 
of faith-based organisations and “more 
evangelical” about a faith that in his 
opinion “compels us to get out there 
and make a difference to people’s 
lives”. Naturally, being a liberal chap in 
such matters, he was at pains to stress 
that this renewed Christian confidence 
does not involve “doing down” other 
faiths or “passing judgement” on non¬ 
believers. God forbid. In fact, he writes 

- making no logical sense whatsoever 

- it is “easier” to be Jewish or Muslim 
in Britain, as opposed to a “secular 
country”, because the “tolerance” that 
Christianity demands provides “greater 
space” for other religious faiths too. 

However, for Cameron, the 
“Christian values” of responsibility, 
hard work, charity, compassion, 
humility, love, etc are “shared by 
people of every faith and none” - 
making it a bit of a mystery as to 
what is specifically Christian about 
such values or why Christianity is 
needed at all if everyone, believer 
and non-believer alike, can be like 
Jesus. At the same time he went on 
to condemn those who advocate 
“secular neutrality” for failing to 
grasp the role that faith can play 
in “helping people to have a moral 
code” - although he immediately, and 
contradictorily, popped in another 
desperate bid for inclusivity by 
adding that “faith is neither necessary 
nor sufficient for morality”. Dave 
loves everybody. 

He also went on to remark that he 
“welcomed the efforts” of all those 
who help to feed, clothe and house 
the poorest in society - work which 
“for generations” has been done by 
Christians - and that he is “proud” to 


support the continuation of this “great 
philanthropic heritage” in our society 
today. A shame though that he did not 
tell all this to his constituency office, 
which called the police on the bishop 
of Oxford and around 40 others, when 
they attempted to present him with an 
open letter on food poverty signed by 
42 Anglican bishops and more than 
600 clerics. 4 Or why he did not tell 
Iain Duncan Smith and his department 
officials to shut up when they attacked 
the Christian-based Trussel Trust - 
Britain’s biggest food bank provider 
- for “misleading” and “emotionally 
manipulative publicity-seeking” rather 
than praising it as an organisation that 
gets out there and makes a difference. 5 

Cameron’s vapid remarks in the 
Church Times earned him a rebuke in 
the fonn of a short letter to The Daily 
Telegraph on April 21 from dozens of 
luminaries - including Philip Pullman, 
Tim Minchin, Anthony Grayling, 
Nick Ross, Virginia Ironside, Steven 
Rose, Peter Tatchell, Steve Jones, 
Terry Pratchett, Susan Blackmore, 
Polly Toynbee and Dan Snow. 6 They 
collectively argued that, apart from in 
the “narrow constitutional sense” of 
having an established church, Britain 
is wot a Christian country, as “repeated” 
surveys and studies show that “most of 
us as individuals” are not Christian in 
our beliefs or religious identities: we 
are a “largely non-religious” society, 
apparently. Cameron’s new emphasis 
on the importance of Christianity, 
worry the authors of the letter, “fosters 
alienation and division” in society - they 
say it is wrong to “exceptionalise” the 
contribution made by Christians to 
social action, as “most” British people 
do not want religions or religious 
identities to be “actively prioritised” 
by the government. To do so, the writers 
conclude, “needlessly fuels enervating 
sectarian debates” and has “negative 
consequences” for politics and society. 

In the same vein, Terry Sanderson, 
president of the National Secular 
Society, complained that the call to give 
religion a greater role in public life could 
threaten “social cohesion”. Alastair 
Campbell uncharitably remarked 
on his blog that Cameron’s sudden 
proclamation of faith was because he 
needed a “new talking point” after the 
Maria Miller fiasco, reminding him of 
Cameron’s Arctic trip to “pose” with 


huskies and announce that he would 
lead the “greenest government ever” 

- ie, it was purely a cynical exercise in 
spin and PR (Campbell should know, 
you could argue). 7 

Those even more cynically minded 
have suggested that Cameron’s 
‘conversion’ is due to the electoral 
threat posed by United Kingdom 
Independence Party, recent studies 
indicating that an emphasis on 
religion is likely to appeal to those 
Tories - and potential Ukip voters - 
who have become disillusioned by 
the growing ‘anti-religious’ stance of 
the party leadership, as exemplified 
by gay marriage. 

Decline 

How do communists react to claims 
and counter-claims about the UK 
being a “Christian country”? Well, the 
2011 census showed that the number 
of people in England and Wales who 
describe themselves as Christian 
plunged from almost 72% in 2001 to 
just over 59% - a decline of 4.1 million 
people. Further analysis revealed 
that even that fall masks the scale of 
the underlying decline, because the 
number of believers was bolstered by 
mass immigration, with 1.2 million 
foreign-born Christians coming to 
Britain from more strongly religious 
countries, such as Poland and Nigeria. 

Research by the House of Commons 
Library in 2012 found that the number 
of non-believers will overtake 
Christians by 2030 - though you should 
take the findings with a large pinch 
of salt, predicated as they are on the 
assumption that present trends will 
continue uninterruptedly. Nor should 
we ignore the Church of England’s 
own figures, which show that only 
800,000 people went to church on 
a Sunday in 2012 - half the number 
that attended in 1968. Having said all 
that, the claim that today’s Britain is 
a “largely non-religious” society is a 
huge overstatement. Most people’s 
lives are not exactly guided by their 
religious faith, but surely religious 
belief, on however primitive a level, 
still affects the majority. 

In other words, the open letter to the 
Telegraph somewhat misses the point 

- however much we may sympathise 
with the general sentiments. If it is true 
that the majority do have some fonn of 


attachment to Christianity, some would 
say that makes the UK a ‘Christian 
country’. But the crucial point is that 
religion should have no official or state 
role, and that would still be true even 
if 90% or more of the population were 
staunch church-goers and prayed to 
Jesus every night. From that communist 
perspective, Britain can be both a 
‘Christian country’ and a secular one - 
as long as the church and state are strictly 
separated, belief (or non-belief) is treated 
as a purely private matter, and there is 
fundamental equality between followers 
of all faiths and those of none. 

Therefore we call for the 
disestablishment of the Church of 
England, the confiscation of all its 
property not directly related to acts of 
worship, the end of all state subsidies 
for religious institutions, and so on. 
Of course, not being liberals, Marxists 
ultimately aspire not just to freedom 
of religion, but freedom from religion. 
Hence we do whatever we can to 
overcome superstition and religious 
prejudice, which in the very last 
analysis is a diversion from the class 
struggle and is used by the ruling class 
as an antidote to socialism. 

However, we are utterly opposed 
to the idea of a ‘war against religion’ 
- we no more want to live in an 
atheocracy than we do a theocracy. Nor 
do we espouse the elitist and overly 
pedagogical approach seemingly 
adopted at times by Richard Dawkins 
and his followers - the great man who 
will guide the ignorant masses to the 
path of rationalist enlightenment. 

By contrast, Marxists emphasise 
how liberation comes through the 
collective struggle from below to liberate 
ourselves from all fonns of exploitation, 
oppression and inhibiting superstition • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian April 6. 

2. www.pinknews.co.uk/2014/04/10/david-camer- 
on-im-doing-jesuss-work-and-christians-are-the- 
most-persecuted-group. 

3. www.churchtimes.co.uk/articles/2014/17-april/ 
comment/opinion/my-faith-in-the-church-of- 
england. 

4. The Independent April 23. 

5. Daily Mail online April 17. 

6. The Daily Telegraph April 21. 

7. www.alastaircampbell.org/blog/2014/04/18/ 
camerons-religious-ramblings-if-this-is-leader- 
ship-god-help-us. 
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Triumph of Afro-Caribbean art 

Roy Williams Kingston 14 Theatre Royal, Stratford; ends April 26 



Corruption: not confined to Jamaica 


W hy do we need a stage play 
in the age of movies, TV and 
net casting? 

Well, as someone who has both 
written and taught audio-visual drama, 
I would still say that Roy Williams’s 
Kingston 14 is that distinctive thing - a 
good play and a political one. Here is 
an example of what a stage drama can 
do with the live presence of actors and 
the engaged intelligence of spectators. 

Political drama is often associated 
with works where characters just voice 
positions (especially at the National 
Theatre) or a contest where characters 
outmanoeuvre each other (TV’s Borgen 
or House of cards). Kingston 14 is a 
character drama where an interaction 
of vivid individuals suggests more 
than family/colleague tensions or 
psychological issues. 

This is a Caribbean play which is 
not just about the Caribbean, which 
is why it may be the most thought- 
provoking production currently in 
British theatre. 

Men vs men 

The play opens - and mainly stays - 
inside a police station in downtown 
Kingston, Jamaica. The set (designed 
by Ultz) is stark and sunlit, deserving 
of a hot spot. Joker (Goldie), a local 
gang leader, is in custody, but he seems 
confident that he will not be there long. 
The station oflicers are divided between 
the veterans, Sarge and Marcus, and 
young guns Carl and Neil. 

Officer Marcus (Brian Bovell) has 
a dependence on a small whisky flask, 
while Carl (Charles Venn) likes action 
movies. Sarge (Trevor Laird) is the 
careful, mature one of the group and 
young Neil (Ashley Chin) follows Carl. 
They all speak in patois, for which the 
theatre supplies subtitles, though except 
for some of the longer speeches most 
playgoers should catch their drift. 

The station has a visitor from 


London: James (Derek Elroy) a black 
police officer who does not hide his 
irritation about how disordered these 
local cops are. He also objects to their 
questions about whether he was ‘on the 
take’ back home. He has been supplied 
by the Met to help out and he strives to 
get three words out of Joker. Meanwhile 
reckless Carl and Neil go off and get 
themselves taken hostage. There is a 
case to be solved of who murdered a 
rich British tourist and a question of 
who will survive by the end among 
the ubiquitous firearms. Along the 
way we get various views of present- 
day Jamaica, of crime and poverty, of 
police and thieves, but the actual theme 
is not one you can confine to Kingston 
2014. That is the question of corruption. 
We are presented with the corruption 
of a society (one that can stand for 
the ‘developing world’ generally), the 
corruption of the police (not confined 
to abroad, of course) and last, but by 
no means least, the corruption of the 
human being, especially the male. 

The author, Roy Williams, is no 
stranger to plays about ‘blokes’. He 
has written about football fans, the 
boxing world and a gang on a London 
estate, winning awards doing it. The 
play’s approach to masculinity is not 
simple: we see the male roasting of 
the outsider by the tough insiders’ 
club, the callous jokes and the loud 
desperation. Marcus has a son who 
is a crime suspect, although he also 
remembers a father who was happy 
at Jamaican independence, but used 
a belt on his kids, saving his fists for 
their mother. James also opens up 
about his father, a man who migrated 
from Jamaica to England and then 
migrated back. Marcus has a thought 
for the visitor: James’s dad may not 
have left London because of him, but 
because of England. As Marcus is not 
happy with himself either, and he is 
nowhere near England, this is to make 


no assertions about one place being 
superior to another. 

Roots of the 
problem 

An audience facing a stage is always 
part of the production of a play. This 
production succeeds in setting up a 
constantly changing relationship with 
its spectators. We laugh at the wit and 
the horseplay, but we also observe 
and judge the characters’ denials and 
foolishness. We alternate empathy 
between the people onstage, complicit 
and critical. We may wonder which 
copper is going to prove the most 
corrupt. 

The central conflict is not over what 
is to be done, but what is to be thought 
about this post-colonial society of 
violent men. Isn’t this what most 
people think about Jamaica, even if 
some soften it with observations about 
imperialism and neo-colonialism? 
Even prominent activists on the race 
and class issue have come back from 
a visit bemoaning the gunplay and 
A/gnorance of Kingston. 

However, among the jokes at the 
expense of men from smaller islands 
and women in general, characters do 
make reference to the historical past. 
These are often made as a reminder 
to the newcomer, James, of where 
he is. Marcus, for one, refers to the 
start of the British occupancy in 1655, 
when plantation slavery was ruled 
by bourgeois adventurers and, from 
small beginnings, expanded over the 
centuries to become the basis of UK 
prosperity - and provided capital for 
the British navy and the industrial 
revolution. During the 18th century, 
more wrought iron was exported to the 
Caribbean plantations than to Africa, 
Asia and all the North American 
colonies combined. The importation 
too of millions from Africa (the only 


continent with the population size 
required) was not even defendable 
by the excuses that colonialism was 
educating the natives, respecting the 
culture or sharing some prosperity with 
the workers. 

Of course, in time the British ruling 
class ‘abolished the slave trade’, but 
mainly because slave-owners, the 
planters, demanded a monopoly, 
particularly over British ships carrying 
their sugar. In the era of advancing free 
trade, and new imports of sugar from 
India, this helped prove that they were 
the wrong kind of exploiter. After this 
long period of lessons in harshness - 
this absolute model of exploitation of 
people’s skills and strength, for which 
no slave got compensation - all that 
was left was an economy still devoted 
to sugar and other raw materials. 
Kingston now is more like 19th century 
London, where the poor, individually 
and in groups, fight for the remains 
(but of decline rather than a Victorian 
expansion). Jamaica has more deaths 
by the gun (per 100,000 inhabitants) 
than anywhere in the world except El 
Salvador and Venezuela. 

All correct or OK? 

By act two the corruption in the 
play becomes something wider than 
that associated with the messing up 
of a particular post-colonial place. 
In the character of James we have 
someone fixed on doing things right, 
by the book, and pursuing his duty 
to apply the law. He has personal 
reasons for this: he was never on the 
take in London, but felt he had to 
protect himself by shielding fellow 
officers: in other words, his ‘gang’. 
He nevertheless takes a dim view of 
the locals’ small larcenies and corner¬ 
cutting to keep the peace: this would 
never be procedure in London. 

And then, through this approach of 
the Met’s ‘good man’, one suddenly sees 


the point: a characterisation of London, 
of the UK, as a society obsessed with 
the appearance of moral (and indeed 
political) correctness, no matter what 
the reality. There is a corruption of the 
mind, as well as the material sort, what 
an acquaintance of mine calls “positive 
hypocrisy” - that is, the idea that half 
a step forward is better than none. 
Back home is a place full of mission 
statements and ad campaigns in favour 
of equality, efficiency and non-violence, 
yet it remains a society of exploitative, 
careless ‘boys clubs’. It also allows 
the west to lecture and occasionally 
intervene in the poor world (especially 
ex-colonies). Its shiny exemplar: Tony 
Blair. 

Your reviewer did not get all the 
local references (JDF, bangarang) 
and missed certain details during the 
fast-moving climax, but the dialectic 
remains very clear. James insists 
on the right procedure; his dutiful 
interventions nearly cost a massacre. 
One local is killed - and not the worst 
‘bad man’ in the vicinity. After this, 
James does at least use his force of 
character to provoke Marcus into 
recollecting that Jamaicans have a 
tradition of not wanting to be slaves 
to anything - a heritage going all the 
way back to the Maroons, runaways 
from Spanish colonialism, who made 
an island alternative in the hills. It 
is Sarge who utters the wisdom of 
someone operating on the ground: 
“Me do de best wid what me have.” 
The hope is that this attention to what 
is need not mean giving in all the time 
(play script published by Bloomsbury 
Methuen Drama). 

Thorough acceptance of how it 
is (the war of gangs) only leads to 
casualties. We might all be corrupt, 
in small ways or big, because we are 
involved, but we can also be involved 
in trying to target the sources of 
corruption and mess, through attitude 
and action. Jamaicans may no longer 
be slaves to the crown, but they are still 
in thrall to the USA, fashion, sectarian 
politics, etc. 

The production suggests such 
implicit solutions and in doing so 
risks going on too long with too many 
endings. Some characters do change 
and reject certain habits. But this is 
no compensatory superhero drama or 
e-game, where a simple problem is 
corrected by simple force; or a costume 
telly series, where modern attitudes 
correct a world which does not look 
that bad anyway. This is a drama 
that informs and moves rather than 
reassures. Like the best plays, from 
Oedipus to A doll s house, it challenges 
the characters’ self-images and the 
audience’s preconceptions. 

It is energetically directed by 
Clint Dyer and the lighting by Jo 
Joelson keeps the heat on Ultz’s 
versatile set. If music and sound 
designer Richard Hammarton is 
responsible for the evocative noise 
of those tin doors slamming in the 
precinct, he should be nominated for 
this year’s sound effects award. The 
whole cast perform their characters 
through all their seasons. Goldie says 
more with his face and hands than 
most actors with an audition speech 
and Brian Bovell takes his Marcus 
from wit to sorrow, to reflection, 
engaging us like a favourite film 
actor or stand-up. Lastly, the overall 
speech rhythms and indeed physical 
movements in the performance make 
this spectator long for more triumphs 
of Afro-Caribbean art. 

This is no staged debate, but, like 
Brecht’s Mother courage, this is a 
journey through complex seeing • 

Mike Belbin 
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Preached principle, promoted unity 

Marilyn J Boxer and John S Partington (eds) Clara Zetkin: national and international contexts 
Socialist History Society occasional publications, series No31, ppll8, £7 



Admired by contemporaries, ignored by subsequent history 


I t would appear that in historical 
research we are beginning to witness 
something of a revival of interest in 
a figure who must surely count as one 
of the most outstanding Marxists in the 
history of our movement: Clara Zetkin. 

Many things to many people, Zetkin 
has left behind an ambivalent legacy, 
the complex roots of which are difficult 
to detail, let alone analyse, within the 
framework of a single review. She has 
been described as “the most dangerous 
witch” of the second German empire 
(kaiser Wilhelm II); “an anti-feminist 
and dogmatic communist”, the 
“best friend of the Soviet Union and 
babushka kommunizma (grandmother 
of communism)”, a woman who 
“sowed division and preached 
division” both in the women’s 
movement and the socialist movement, 
a “marionette” of the Bolshevik leaders 
(Angelica Balabanova); a “museum 
figure who hardly interests anybody” 
(the German weekly, Die Zeit) and as 
the embodiment of a ‘new woman’ 
in Louis Aragon’s Bells of Basle. 
Florence Herve notes: “There are 
in Germany few personalities of the 
women’s movement who are looked 
at so differently” (p45). 

This offering from the Socialist 
History Society, originally published 
in 2012, is but one of several recent 
and/or planned essays and works 
attempting to grapple with Zetkin’s 
activity and ideas. The Canadian 
socialist historian, John Riddell, 
has written on several aspects of 
Zetkin’s activity, 11 Haymarket Books 
are planning a January 2015 reprint 
of Philip S Foner’s Clara Zetkin: 
selected writings, originally published 
in 1984, and I have been working 
with Mike Jones and others from the 
Revolutionary History editorial board 
to put together our next journal, which 
will be devoted to Zetkin’s life and 
work and will comprise a whole series 
of previously untranslated writings and 
speeches. 22 In the recent past we have 
also seen the publication of several 
items in German, such as the Rosa 
Luxemburg Foundation’s excellent 
Clara Zetkin in her time (some of 
the material from which will also 


be translated for the forthcoming 
Revolutionary History volume). 

Bolshevism itself 

Zetkin was an internationalist by 
nature: born in Saxony in 1857, she 
married a Russian, Ossip Zetkin (who 
tragically died young), spent a long 
time in Parisian exile during the period 
of Otto von Bismarck’s anti-socialist 
laws and was for much of her later 
life in the Soviet Union, where she 
eventually died in 1933, just months 
after the National Socialists had taken 
power in Germany. Helpfully, the SHS 
publication is arranged so as to take 
into account these “national and inter¬ 
national contexts” mentioned in the ti¬ 
tle by providing chapters on Zetkin’s 
impact in France (Marilyn J Boxer), 
Britain (John S Partington), Russia 
(Natalia Novikova), her conflicted 
legacy in Germany (Florence Herve) 
and a closer look at her role in the So¬ 
cialist Women’s International (Susan 
Zimmerman). In addition, Boxer and 
Partington provide an introduction and 
an afterword respectively, as well as a 
glossary of some of the many people 
Zetkin encountered in her rich life. 

While she may not be the first 
name that springs to mind when 
we are asked to name influential 
Marxist women (Rosa Luxemburg’s 
sheer brilliance and ultimate tragic 
martyrdom seem to quite rightly place 
her at the forefront of most people’s 
minds), there can be no doubt that 
Zetkin was perhaps one of the most 
popular and well-known figures in the 
international workers’ movement of 
her time. Her career was remarkable: 
she was a journalist, theoretician, 
leading member of German Social 
Democracy (SPD) and the oppositional 
Independent Social Democracy 
(USPD), Reichstag parliamentarian 
for the Communist Party of Germany 
(1920-33), pedagogue, historian of 
art and literature, translator, anti¬ 
imperialist, member of the Communist 
International’s executive committee, 
president of the proletarian solidarity 
group, RoteHilfe (Red Aid), secretary 
of the Socialist Women’s International 
(1907-17), co-organiser of the first 


international women’s day ... and 
much more besides. 

As Boxer notes in her introduction 
(p5), Rosa Luxemburg’s biographer, 
JP Nettl, perhaps speaks for many 
when he describes Zetkin as an 
“intellectually lesser figure” than 
Luxemburg - primarily busying 
herself with (so-called) ‘women’s 
issues’. One of the welcome features 
of the greater attention currently 
being paid to Zetkin’s ideas is that 
both of Nettl’s assertions are shown 
to be at increasing odds with reality. 
When listing her various tasks and 
accomplishments above, I deliberately 
left until last her sterling and principled 
work in the International Socialist 
Women’s Movement - not because I 
want to imply that it ranks any lower 
than the numerous other things she 
achieved, but simply to make the 
point that many other aspects of her 
multi-faceted career have receded 
into the background, with many 
thinking that Zetkin did nothing else 
but focus on her campaigning against 
gender discrimination and prejudice. 
Throughout her life, Zetkin wrote a lot 
on a wide range of issues - in Parisian 
exile, Boxer claims that she and her 
husband, Ossip, published “more 
than 300 articles between 1886 and 
1890” (p 11). In terms of international 
prestige and fame, she was at least 
on a par with contemporaries like 
Luxemburg, Liebknecht ... maybe 
even Lenin. 

Those in any doubt as to such an 
outre assertion should consider the 
following event at the December 1920 
Tours congress of the French section of 
the International, which saw the party 
split over whether to affiliate to the 
Communist International or not (p 16): 

Congress of Tours, Tuesday 
December 28 1920. Marcel Sembat 
presides. Since early afternoon, 
LO Frossard speaks. Suddenly 
an interruption. The lights dim. A 
shiver runs through the assembly. A 
few seconds later, when the lights 
go up, a woman with almost white 
hair stands at the dais. A woman 
whom the congress, which rises as 


one, acclaims: it is Clara Zetkin, the 
delegate of the Third International, 
saluted by the session leader with 
these words: “This great, noble 
and glorious woman who, with her 
glorious friends, Karl Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg, was the 
ardent and magnificent soul of the 
German Revolution.” 

Rather like the intervention of Grigory 
Zinoviev in the German equivalent of 
Tours - namely the Halle Congress of 
the Independent Social Democrats, 
which took place two months earlier 
in October 1920 - Zetkin’s speech (she 
only spoke for 20 minutes; Zinoviev 
for four hours!) stirred the delegates 
and was met with great acclaim from 
those reporting on it. Le Populaire 
described her intervention, which cul¬ 
minated with “Long live the proletar¬ 
ian revolution, which will destroy the 
capitalist world and give free access to 
the coming of our communism”, as a 
coup de theatre, which swayed many 
undecided delegates. 

The headline of the following day’s 
L Humanite read: “Mocking the police, 
Clara Zetkin arrives at Tours”. Even 
the New York Times had something to 
say on the matter, running with a piece 
entitled ‘German woman fires French 
reds’. It discussed the clandestine nature 
of her appearance (when she entered the 
assembly hall, apparently, all telegraph 
wires were severed and the doors were 
locked - and when she left the doors 
were once again locked so as to prevent 
spies from following her trail). A rather 
embarrassed French government was 
forced to apologise because this high- 
profile, white-haired Bolshevik had 
escaped their clutches. Le Populaire 
loudly proclaimed: “It is Bolshevism 
itself which stands there” (pi 7). 

East and west 

So how is it that somebody so admired 
by her contemporaries has largely 
been ignored by subsequent history? 
How does it come to pass that even 
many of those militant and committed 
activists for women’s rights gathering 
on International Women’s Day every 
March 8 may not even know who 


Clara Zetkin was? There are a number 
of ways of looking at this question. Of 
course, like all revolutionary Marxists, 
Zetkin’s legacy has been all but swept 
away by the tides of time. The defeats 
and marginalisation suffered by our 
movement in the recent past have 
invoked a certain collective memory 
loss amongst our class. 

Moreover, the fate of revolutionary 
ideas in the previous century is 
inexorably bound up with the differing 
approaches towards their translation, 
dissemination and interpretation in 
both the ‘official communist’ east 
and the cold war west. Zetkin is 
no exception to this, and this is the 
subject of Florence Herve’s useful 
contribution to the volume, entitled 
‘Defamed in the west, idealised in 
the east?’ Herve reminds us that 
in the post-World War II Federal 
Republic of Germany, one of Zetkin’s 
major achievements, the March 8 
demonstration, was considered to be 
“an event of the devil” and Zetkin 
herself was persona non grata. Only 
the Communist Party of Germany 
(KPD, banned in 1952) and a small 
number of women’s groups, one of 
which had also been outlawed in 
1957, commemorated March 8 and 
“evoked its initiator”. In the 1960s, 
in a slightly more relaxed political 
environment and with “the rise of new 
social movements”, there was a kind 
of feminist rediscovery of Zetkin in 
West Germany, albeit one that was not 
exactly flattering to her. Why? Zetkin 
was (quite correctly, as it happens) 
seen as somebody who rejected 
notions of a “universal sisterhood” of 
oppressed women and who deployed 
much of her political acumen in 
the struggle against feminism and 
feminist ideas. 

As Marie-Louise Janssen-Jurreit 
put it in 1976, “Clara Zetkin refused 
the struggle of the sexes and fought 
after 1889 [the foundation of the 
Second International in Paris, where 
Zetkin gave a keynote speech] 
against feminism and the feminists” 
(quoted on p46). As such Zetkin was 
posthumously held responsible for 
splitting the women’s movement, since 
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she argued that women workers should 
be won to Marxist social democracy. 
For feminist thinkers, such an approach 
stunted and weakened the struggle for 
women’s rights. 

According to Herve, the first 
German “socialist-feminist” groups 
of the 1960s did take a closer look at 
the (then barely available) writings of 
Zetkin, as well as of August Bebel, 
Friedrich Engels and others, but what 
they mainly drew from these was 
not the need for working class party- 
political organisation of men and 
women as a whole, but arguments 
in favour of women’s work (the 
importance of which Zetkin always 
stressed) at a time when women 
were portrayed as housewives. In the 
1980s, following two conferences, 
the German Communist Party (DKP) 
published a pamphlet with some of 
Zetkin’s texts along similar lines. 

Hardly surprisingly, social 
democracy in cold-war West 
Germany to all intents and purposes 
ignored Zetkin. And in 1980 the 
weighty German Federation of Trade 
Unions decided not to take part in 
International Women’s Day “for the 
sake of trade union unity” - after all, 
March 8 is “inspired by the resolution 
of the second International Women’s 
Congress in Copenhagen in 1910” 
and is a “political party day”(!). Yet 
this line did not hold: more and more 
resolutions demanded that March 8 be 
celebrated and eventually it was. 

The fate of March 8 in such a core 
state of the capitalist west underlines 
the transformation in establishment 
thinking regarding international 
women’s day: whereas it was once 
ignored as a marginal event of the 
loony left, now the powers-that-be 
have reinvented themselves as always 
having been consistent advocates of 
women’s rights, thereby tearing March 
8 from its roots within the workers’ 
movement. It was this attempt to 
erase Zetkin from history that in 
1994 saw Helmut Kohl, then German 
chancellor, intervene to ensure that 
a street in Berlin near the Reichstag 
would not bear Zetkin’s name: you 
see, Zetkin apparently played a part 
in the “destruction of the first German 
democracy, the Weimar Republic” 
(p51). Instead the street name was 
awarded to that well-known democrat, 
princess Dorothea von Brandenburg ... 
A sign of the times, indeed. 

A rather different picture of Zetkin 
emerges in the German Democratic 
Republic, where she was idolised in 
typical ‘official communist’ fashion: 
appearing on medals, stamps and 
banknotes in a state where March 
8 was annually celebrated (along 
with her) in an almost ritualistic 
fashion. The concomitant of such 
Stalinist deification, however, is that 
the latter Russian years of her life - 
her fallings out with the KPD (not 
least over the leftist ‘third period’ 
disaster), her annoyance at having her 
correspondence monitored, her frosty 
relationship with Uncle Joe and so 
forth - were largely glossed over by 
researchers in the east. 

Interestingly, Natalia Novikova 
points out that in the Soviet Union 
too Zetkin was idolised, but not for 
her role as a leader of the women’s 
movement, which is perhaps the only 
thing she might just be known for in the 
west: “In the 1930s,” states Novikova, 
“the Russian proponents of women’s 
issues had already been removed from 
the political scene and this aspect 
of Zetkin’s activity was doomed to 
oblivion” (p44). Nobody stood above 
the ideological imperatives of the 
Soviet Union, not even a woman who 
had been awarded the Red Banner 
Order and the Lenin Order. 

Socialist, not 
feminist 

Another major factor in Zetkin’s mar¬ 
ginalisation is that her ideas were 
largely unpalatable to the feminist 


movement of the 1960s-70s, briefly 
alluded to above. Throughout her 
life, Zetkin was a trenchant and out¬ 
spoken critic of “feminism” or “bour¬ 
geois feminism” from the standpoint 
of Marxist politics. This has led to a 
certain ambiguity: both Marxist and 
feminist thinkers alike are divided 
on whether to call Zetkin a feminist 
and to what extent her legacy can or 
should be appropriated today for ei¬ 
ther movement. I have written else¬ 
where on the origins of the ‘women’s 
question’ within the German workers’ 
movement and its complex links with 
the “bourgeois women’s movement”, 33 
but, given the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, a few comments on Zetkin and 
feminism are called for. 

Boxer (pp 12-13) recalls a rather 
telling event regarding Zetkin’s 
attitude to the feminism of her time. 
At the Fifth Congress of the Second 
International in Paris in 1900, Marie 
Bonnevial - “a syndicalist teacher 
active in socialist and feminist circles” 
- presented Zetkin with a bouquet of 
flowers to thank her for her feminist 
work. Zetkin responded: “I’m not a 
feminist: I’m a socialist.” Apparently, 
these words were omitted from the 
official congress records, and today we 
are only aware of this statement from 
the recollections of Charles Verecque, 
a congress delegate who applauded 
Zetkin’s actions at time. 

Zetkin’s anti-feminism 
notwithstanding, the volume contains 
many references to “Zetkin’s 
feminism” (p52), and even “women’s, 
indeed feminist issues, such as 
the rights of mothers and children 
paternity claims” (pi8) (as if such 
matters were “feminist issues”). From 
a historical perspective, it seems to me 
misplaced to see Zetkin as a feminist. 
She fought for a “clean break” between 
the socialist and bourgeois women’s 
movements, for the trade union 
organisation of women workers and - 
surely, most importantly - for women 
to unite alongside men in Marxist 
parties, whose duty it was to “awaken 
the class-consciousness of the broad 
mass of proletarian women, to suffuse 
them with communist ideas and to rally 
them as fighters and collaborators for 
communism, who are determined for 
action, willing to make sacrifices and 
clear about their aims.” 44 

This required taking clear and 
principled stands when it came to all 
sorts of political matters. As such, 
Boxer’s claim that “by emphasising 
what divides women of differing 
backgrounds or politics, and eclipsing 
what may serve to unite them, Zetkin 
served women of all classes poorly” 
(p21) simply repeats the standard 
“bourgeois feminist” narrative against 
Marxism in general and Zetkin in 
particular, implying that all women 
everywhere have the same interests. 
Boxer even seems to infer that 
‘bourgeois feminism’ is a label aimed 
at the particular class backgrounds of 
individual feminists (Zetkin herself 
broke with her ‘bourgeois feminist’ 
mother not over lifestyle, but politics). 
To take one example later on in her 
career, Zetkin fought tooth and nail 
for the principle that suffrage should 
be extended to women as a whole, not 
just propertied women. Many of the 
great Marxist thinkers were bourgeois 
in sociological origin, but in their 
political life proved to be good class 
traitors and proletarian fighters. 

Zetkin’s project constantly 
foregrounded the idea that women’s 
liberation required the defeat of 
capitalism and had to be informed by 
these perspectives (hence her clash with 
representatives of the revisionist wing 
of the SPD, such as Lily Braun and 
Eduard Bernstein). So, where Boxer 
claims that Zetkin “preached division” 
and “sowed division”, I would, on the 
contrary, assert that Zetkin preached 
principle and promoted unity amongst 
the working class - in her “war against 
war” approach to imperialism from the 
Boer War on, in her understanding of 


the opportunist collapse of the Second 
International and the need for a new, 
Third, International cleansed of such 
opportunism, and much more besides. 
Indeed, if we substitute Zetkin’s 
tenn, “bourgeois feminism”, for what 
comrade Yassamine Mather calls 
today’s “dominant mode” of feminism 

- ie, “neoliberal feminism” 55 - then it 
becomes immediately obvious that 
neither in Zetkin’s times nor today 
are we dealing with what Novikova 
labels “rhetorical opposition” or what 
Boxer dubs a “straw woman”, but with 
real concrete political choices that 
have their origins not in the heads of 
Marxists, but in life itself. 

What is more, these questions are 
not all that different from those which 
Zetkin herself was trying to theorise. 
Is women’s liberation compatible with 
capitalism? What about the question 
not only of the growing inequality 
between men and women, but between 
women ? How to organise men and 
women into a political party? On the 
basis of what ideas? 

Zetkin today 

In terms of organisation and self¬ 
organisation, Herve makes the very 
interesting point that some feminist 
thinkers from the 1960s-70s rejected 
Zetkin because they did not take ac¬ 
count of the context of the early wom¬ 
en’s movement - the different social 
situations, problems and conflicts - 
nor of “the evolution of Clara Zetkin s 
position towards the organisation of 
women ” (p46, emphasis added). Un¬ 
fortunately, this latter question is not 
explored further: matters of women’s 
self-organisation, caucusing and their 
relationship to political parties is of 
burning historical and contemporary 
interest and it would be interesting to 
trace Zetkin’s supposed “evolution” 
on this question. I am not in much of 
a position to comment on this matter, 
but I thought that it might be worth¬ 
while to cite Zetkin’s 1920 Guidelines 
for the communist women s movement 6 

- a text of around 8,000 words, which 
she was commissioned to write fol¬ 
lowing Comintern’s second Congress: 6 

In the Communist Party of a 
given country, women must not be 
combined in special associations, 
but must be incorporated into 
the local party organisations as 
members with equal rights and 
duties, and must be drawn into 
participation in all party organs 
and authorities ... However, the 
Communist Party will take medal 
measures and create special 
institutions in order to recruit 
women with its agitation, to keep 
them organised in its ranks and to 
educate them. 

It does all of this in an assessment 
of the particular spiritual and moral 
nature of women, their historically 
conditioned backwardness and 
the special position that they often 
assume as a result of their domestic 
work ... There must be a committee 
for agitation amongst women in every 
local party organisation, to which 
male comrades can also belong. 77 

This committee, Zetkin further states, 

shall consist of five to seven members, 
to be nominated by organised 
female comrades and endorsed by 
the local party leadership. It shall 
work in closest connection with the 
local party leadership, requiring 
this leadership’s agreement for the 
policies and decisions it makes 
They shall have a permanent 
representative in the party leadership 
who participates in all meetings and 
work with an advisory vote in all 
general party affairs, with a decisive 
vote in all affairs of the women’s 
movement. 88 

I might be wrong, but this certainly 
strikes me as fairly consistent with 
Zetkin’s approach in the Second Inter¬ 


national. At any rate, the quote certainly 
provides food for thought, and hopeful¬ 
ly an incentive for further discussion. 

It is undeniable that in the absence 
of direct access to Zetkin’s work 
in English, those of us seeking to 
interrogate her ideas are not in a 
position to assess her life as a whole 
- ie, grasp the evolution of her ideas 
on the party, imperialism, women’s 
organisation, oppression, etc across 
her entire career. Yet acquiring a fuller 
picture of the life of such a towering 
figure is essential. Although she was 
active in quite a different social and 
political context - certainly when it 
comes to the status of women in terms 
of formal equality, employment, etc 
(in Europe at least) - many of the 
controversies that surround her name 
feed into the burning questions of our 
movement today (and vice versa, of 
course). 

It is vital that her voluminous 
literary output be translated and made 
available to the Anglophone world. 
This task is daunting enough, yet vital 
for those of us still committed to the 
idea that the overwhelming majority 
of women and men must organise 
unitedly to transcend capitalism. 
Zetkin doubtless did much more for 
the rights of both women and men than 
many of her detractors. It will require 
persistence and dedication to ensure 
that her consistent Marxist partyism 
can enrich revolutionary perspectives 
and bring their vibrancy to a wider 
audience, as part of the revival of 
Marxist principles and practice. 
However, this also means confronting 
the anti-Marxist ‘common sense’ that 
abounds in the discussion of Zetkin’s 
life and times. 

Despite my criticisms of this series 
of essays, I must make it clear that the 
SHS has provided a real service by 
publishing it. It should be required 
reading for all Marxists today: the 
more we know about Zetkin, the better. 
This review has by no means discussed 
all the useful material contained in the 
volume. And I can certainly agree with 
Herve that the “debate about Zetkin 
is not yet over” and that “she has 
still to be rediscovered ... away from 
hagiography and detraction”. 

Yet I think Herve’s hopes that this 
can occur “beyond political disputes” 
are misplaced. Controversial figures 
always leave behind controversial 
ideas that can endure and remain 
provocative and contentious long after 
they die. Zetkin is such a figure. And if 
there is one dogged characteristic that 
emerges from my reading of Zetkin, it 
is that she certainly did not shy away 
from “political disputes”. 

Ben Lewis 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. See, for example, http://johnriddell.wordpress. 
com/2014/01 /12/clara-zetkin-in-the-lions-den. 

This article also prompted a response from 
Lindsey German: http://johnriddell.wordpress. 
com/2014/01/18/clara-zetkin-oppression-class- 
and-socialism-by-lindsey-german. I take issue 
with both comrades on a number of points, but 
will have to leave these to one side for now. 

2. Not least her article against Eduard Bernstein’s 
revisionism and in defence of her then close 
friend in Stuttgart, Karl Kautsky, in the women’s 
journal she edited, Die Gleichheif, her 1932 
speech calling for united working class struggle 
against fascism in a Reichstag dominated by Nazi 
deputies; and some of her little-known speeches at 
the executive committee of the Communist Inter¬ 
national, which shed new light on her relationship 
with Moscow and the ruling Communist Party. 

For more information, check the Revolutionary 
History website: http://revolutionaryhistory.co.uk. 

3. See B Lewis, ‘Bebel’s forgotten legacy’ Weekly 
Worker April 25 2013. Perhaps the most extensive 
account of this early period of the workers’ move¬ 
ment is provided by Zetkin herself in her ‘Zur 
Geschichte der proletarischen Frauenbewegung 
Deutschlands’ (‘On the history of the proletarian 
women’s movement in Germany’) - sadly, this 
200-page work is yet to be translated into English. 

4. C Zetkin Richtlinien fur die kommunistische 
Frauenbewegung Berlin 1920, pi. 

5. ‘Out of the-mainstream, into the revolution’ 
Weekly Worker April 18 2013. 

6. This is also due to be published in full in the 
forthcoming Revolutionary History volume. 

7. C Zetkin Richtlinien fur die kommunistische 
Frauenbewegung Berlin 1920, p23. 

8. Ibid p25. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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For control 
by teachers, 
parents and 
students 


Horses for courses 

The Birmingham school panic is an ironic product of post-Thatcher Britain, writes Paul Demarty 


A s conspiracy theorists like to say, 
just because you’re paranoid, it 
doesn’t mean they’re not out to 
get you. 

Before departing for the United 
States, where her brand of millenarian 
conservatism is in more demand, ‘Mad’ 
Melanie Phillips published a scurrilous 
little book called Londonistan, 
advancing various swivel-eyed notions 
about the takeover of the capital by 
Islamic fundamentalists. 

Judging by recent media coverage, 
she merely got the location wrong. Let 
us expect that the second edition will 
be renamed Brumistan. The press has 
run enthusiastically with a story, first 
launched in March, about an alleged 
“five-step plan” adopted by militant 
Salafists to Islamify schools. A letter 
outlining the plan - called, with a 
guilelessness worthy of Four Lions, 
‘Operation Trojan Horse’ - was passed 
to Birmingham council. 

How does one go about this 
‘Islamification’? According to the 
letter, the first step is to spread 
among the parents the idea “that the 
school is corrupting their children 
with sex education, teaching about 
homosexuals, making their children 
pray Christian prayers and mixed 
swimming and sports” (I must have 
missed the surahs about PE lessons). 

This will enable parents of an 
Islamist bent to oust headteachers 
and governors, and replace them 
with safe pairs of hands, who will 
ensure the school is run according to 
“strict Islamic principles”. The letter 
- purportedly advertising the strategy 
to Bradford-based Islamists - claims 
that “we have caused a great amount 
of organised disruption in Birmingham 
and as a result now have our own 
academies and are on the way to 
getting rid of more headteachers and 
taking over their schools”. 

Perhaps sensing that even observant 
Muslims might object to this kind of 
skulduggery, the author defends his 
methods: “Whilst sometimes the 
practices we use may not seem the 
correct way to do things, you must 
remember that this is say [sic] ‘jihad’ 
and as such using all measures possible 
to win the war is acceptable.” 

It is a measure of the continued 
official twitchiness about Islamism that 
this rather incompetent-looking plot 
is being treated quite so ‘seriously’. 
Michael Gove, the Teflon-coated 
education secretary, has ordered 
Ofsted inspections at 15 Birmingham 
schools and dispatched Peter Clarke, 
a so-called ‘counter-terrorism tsar’, to 
the city to investigate. 

However, there are serious doubts 
as to the authenticity of the Trojan 
Horse letter - its authenticity is 
disputed by the alleged conspirators, 
among others. On a superficial level, 
it has rather all the hallmarks of more 
famous hoaxes, like the Protocols of 
the elders of Zion - just fancy that: 
Muslim extremists are doing exactly 
what rightwing ideologues accuse 
them of, and more or less admit to 
their own maleficent nature. The 
correspondence to stereotype is a little 
too suspiciously perfect. 

Birmingham police have 


consistently treated seriously the 
possibility that it was a hoax, and the 
plot thickened with the arrest of four 
teaching assistants referred to in the 
letter for fraud, in an investigation the 
cops claim is unconnected. On the 
other hand, local educational grandees 
do report being under pressure from 
conservative Muslim parents - but 
that, surely, is hardly a shocking 
scandal. People with staunch religious 
convictions, whatever gods they 
worship, have a tendency to demand 
that be reflected in their children’s 
education; evangelical Christians do 
much the same thing. 

Headbangers in both religions - and 
others - have found their way cleared 
by successive decades of government 
policy in many spheres. Most directly 
implicated, of course, is education. The 
immediate context here is the ongoing 
privatisation of education, which was 
first really kicked into gear by the 
Blair-era introduction of academies. 
The idea was to solicit private-sector 
investment in - and terribly ‘efficient’ 
control over - schools; but many of 
the most enthusiastic participants had 
other things in mind than the ‘honest’ 
pursuit of a profit. Peter Vardy, a 
creationist Christian reactionary and 
used-car salesman, became the most 
notorious spouter of religious mumbo- 
jumbo to involve himself in academies. 

Under the present government, a 
series of ingenious wheezes on the 
part of the education secretary have 
accelerated this process. There is 
something we might call the ‘dialectic 
of Gove’, where what appears to be a 
bungle or gaffe on his part turns out, 
from the owl of Minerva’s point of 
view, to be part of the master plan. He 
immediately canned Gordon Brown’s 
Building Schools for the Future 
investment scheme, leaving schools 
in the lurch and critics jeering; but 
then offered the best schools bribes to 
become academies. With BSF gone, 
many had no choice. 

His way of making offers heads 
can’t refuse also applies to the 
bottom of the educational pile, with 


sufficiently poor Ofsted results being 
cause for a school to be put into 
‘special measures’, which in practical 
terms nowadays means being put 
out to tender. On top of that, there 
is the ‘free schools’ programme, 
which - in theory - enables parents 
to set up schools themselves: yet 
another option eagerly exploited by 
obscurantists of all kinds. 

Centralisation 

Despite the free schools spiel of 
returning power over education to local 
communities, the broader background 
to this is the centralisation of state 
power. Margaret Thatcher went to 
war with local authorities as part of an 
offensive against the Labour Party and 
the left - municipal politics in major 
cities offered a fragmented, ineffective 
but irritating challenge to the rapacious 
imperatives of high Thatcherism, so 
the central government responded 
by curtailing what power ‘municipal 
socialists’had. 

Education had a highly significant 
role in this little battle, since the quickest 
and surest way to get a panic going in 
The Sun and the Daily Mail was to cry 
foul at the loony leftie rubbish being 
taught to ‘our kids’. The homophobic 
section 28 was a knee-jerk response to 
one such scare. More broadly, central 
state interference in the affairs of 
schools has been steadily ratcheted 
up over the intervening years, with 
the increasingly Kafkaesque ‘surprise’ 
visits of Ofsted, league tables, targets ... 

... And academies, and even free 
schools. Both are, in one important 
aspect, further ruses to clobber the 
educational remit of local authorities. 
They further strengthen the hand of 
central, as against local, government; 
schools are more the playthings of the 
department for education and Whitehall 
than they ever were. 

Perpetual central state interference 
with the running of schools, however, 
is not synonymous with state 
control. Along with Gove’s recent 
embarrassments over the fates of 
several of his flagship free schools, the 


Trojan Horse farrago underlines the 
fact that Big Brother cannot, in fact, 
watch all the people all the time. Gove 
is running up against yet another legacy 
of the Thatcher years - official state 
multiculturalism, founded by earlier 
Labour governments, but solidified into 
general policy in the Thatcher years as 
an acceptable way to manage bubbling 
ethnic tensions. 

By setting various defined 
ethnic groups against each other in 
competition for municipal handouts, 
multiculturalism strengthens the 
hand of petty-patriarchal ‘community 
leaders’ against the broad masses of 
ethnic-minority people. This - again 

- finds its paradigmatic expression in 
the power of the church or the mosque. 
Whether or not the Trojan Horse plot 
itself is real, the efforts of well-rooted 
Muslim (and Christian, and other) 
communities to shape their immediate 
social environment has - like all things 

- a material basis. 

On the left, we gained a fascinating 
window into ethnocentric municipal 
politics with the farce of Respect 
in east London (and, for that matter, 
Birmingham), with a seemingly endless 
parade of petty bourgeois opportunists 
(in the literal sense - small businessmen 
with short-term goals in mind) wheeled 
out as council candidates, seeing 
Respect as a temporarily more amenable 
vehicle for local horse-trading than 
Iraq-era Labour. (As Respect melted 
away, so these types disappeared into 
all three main parties, according to 
personal preference.) 

Multiculturalism has the effect not 
of integrating ethnic and religious 
minorities into ‘British values’, but 
of preserving in a stable, ossified 
way their separation. Moreover, 
it manages reactionary ideology 

- racism, Islamophobia and so 
on - rather than doing away with 
them. State anti-racism is a kind of 
hamster wheel: no matter how fast the 
gnomes of Whitehall and successive 
governments run, they always end up 
in the same place. 

The centralising, statifying impulse 


of contemporary capitalism (by far 
the defining feature of our era, in 
spite of pretensions to ‘liberalism’) 
simply makes these outbursts ever 
more ridiculous. Gove has had every 
hysterical knee-jerk reaction possible 
to this two-bit plot (which may or may 
not actually exist), short of sending 
in the Paras. We may be sure that 
parents of a religious persuasion will 
continue to intervene in their children’s 
education, and that some of those 
parents will be Muslims, and this 
ridiculous scene will be repeated. 

Despite its chaotic, farcical reality, 
there is a genuine attraction to the 
schemes of a Gove - a glimpse of 
the opportunity to control important 
aspects of our daily lives, by restoring 
power to a position closer to and 
more easily graspable by ordinary 
people. The ordinary people in this 
case are religious reactionaries, yes, 
but the appeal holds more broadly. If 
religious types are most keen to set up 
free schools and academies, there are 
also initiatives on the part of scientists, 
academics and others to start them. All 
thus participate in the privatisation and 
balkanisation of education; but they do 
so because this is the most direct route 
to take back a small amount of control 
from the grey men. 

As opposed to the pseudo¬ 
decentralisation of Michael Gove, we 
advocate genuine control by teachers, 
parents and students over education; 
which, naturally, is incompatible 
with the handing over of schools to 
businesses (academies) or the concealed 
subjection to the dictates of the market, 
the postcode lottery and the central state 
apparatus (free schools). Far from the 
stereotype, communists prefer power to 
be exercised at the lowest possible level, 
to give as many people the experience 
of running society as possible. 

The lesson of the Trojan Horse 
farrago is that, despite all contrary 
bluster, Tory governments offer no 
power back to anyone, if they can 
help it • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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